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Hotes. 


ERA IN ENGLISH MONKISH CHRONOLOGY, 
(See 8" S. xi, 387.) 

A reply on this question from one or other of 
the scholars who bave either advanced or approved 
of the opinions expressed in the note appended to 
the first of the ‘‘ Crawford Charters”* would cer- 
tainly be of interest for those who wish to see the 
conflicting chronological systems anciently used in 
different parts of these islands reduced to order 
and mutual agreement. In default of such a reply 
an examination of the assertions made in the note 
referred to may clear the ground, and perbaps bring 
back the consideration of the important question of 
when the English monks first made use of the era 
of the Incarnation to the point at which it was left 
by John M. Kemble, who maintainedt that St. 
Augustine introduced it in a.p. 597. 

We are informed in the note referred to that 
Kemble attempted “to disprove the opinion of 
Spelman that the era of the Incarnation was seldom 
or never used in diplomas until Breda’s time,” and 
we are referred to p. 193 of the fi:st volume of 


**The Crawford Collection of Early Charters and 
Documents now in the Bodleian Library’ (‘ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,’ Medizeval and Modern Series, pt. vii.), ed. 
Nelson and Steve:son, 1895. ». 45. 

+ ‘Codex Diplomaticus Aivi Saxonici ’ (1838), introd., 
p. Ixx et segg. 
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Spelman’s work.* Why we are to turn to this 
page is not apparent, because Sir Henry Spelman 
did not advance such an opinion upon it, neither 
did he do so elsewhere. It is quite possible that 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, whose note I am analyzing, 
did not chance to make this discovery about Spel- 
man’s opinion from a perusal of that writer's re- 
marks ; but that is a point to which I must return 
later on. Spelman’s opinion, as it is set down in 
the note in which he examines the claims of the 
Ethelbert charters to be considered genuine (p. 125), 
is this: Seeing that the year of Our Lord is want- 
ing not only in Gregory's letters, but also in the 
charters of the French kings (of the first race), he 
objects to its appearance at so early a period as 
that of St. Augustine and King Ethelbert ; he 
remarks that charters which purport to have been 
dated in the era of the Incarnation before Wihtred 
of Kent seem to be spurious ; and, beyord all, be 
asserts that tha Church continued in undis'urbed 
possession of its estates and privileges without 
either the sanction of charters or the need of them 
until a.p. 694, the year of the Council of Baccan- 
celde, For these reasons it is clear that we should 
rathor assert that Spelman believed that no charters 
were granted at all in the seventh century than 
tha*, as Mr. Stevenson cays, he was of the “ opivion 
that the era of the Incarna'ion was seldom or never 
used” in dating them. I am not aware if Spel- 
man’s actual opinion ever gained adherents ; 
Kemble (op. cit., p. Ixxv) did not stay to cite it, 
and it is certainly not accepted by Mr. Stevenson, 
who attacks Kemble. Diplomatists may judge for 
themselves of the value of this opinion when it is 
recalled that Spelman himself gives us to under- 
stand that his opportunities for the study of 
original deeds of the Saxon period were not 
numerous.t 

One of Spelman’s reasons—that, namely, which is 
drawn from the fact that St. Gregory’s letters are 
not dated with the year of Our Lord—is reproduced 
by Mr. Stevenson in a less cogent form. “It is 
certain,” he says, ‘‘ that the era of the Incarnation 
was not used in Papal records until a much later 
date [than St. Gregory, in the tenth century, 
namely], and it is, therefore, not likely thar 
Augustine would introduce this era into England.” 
Dom Mabillov, who examined and rejected Spel- 
man’s opinion, took painst to reply to Mr. Steven- 
son beforehand ; for he points out that, since the 
kings of the English certainly made use of this era 
long before the Roman pontiffs or the kings of the 
Franks did, an argument drawn from the custom 


Leges, Constitutiones in re 
celesiarum Orbis Britanniz,’ opera Henrici Spol 
Eg. Aur., Lond., 1639. 
_t ‘The Posthumous Works of Sir Henry Spelman, 
Knight,’ published from the original MSS, (London, 
Pp. 

* De Re Diplomatica ' (Paris, 1681}, lib. iii. ¢, ¥j., ed. 
| G. Adimari (Naples, 1789), p. 216, d, e. - 
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of the latter is invalid. Moreover, if the assumed 
absence fiom Papal acts and bulls of the eeventb, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of data computed in 
the era of the Incarnation be a proof that the use 
of that era was not introduced into England in the 
sixth century, it must also be a proof, pro tanto, 
that that era was pot introduced in either the 
seventh or ihe eightb. 

Until the beginning of the present century it had 
alwoys been assumed that, because the Frankish 
kings did not use the year of the Incarration in 
their cherters until the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury, that era had not been used in France at all 
in the seventh. Dom Clément shared this error 


in the first edition of the *Art de Vérifier les | 


Dates’; but in a later one, published in 1818, owing 
to the discovery in the interval of early private 
charters of the Franke, or at least to the recognition 
of them, this error was acknowledged and corrected, 
and the commencement of the use of the era of 
Our Lord in France wes assigned (op. cit., p. 7, 
text and note) to the seventh century. The Bene- 
dictines assure us that there is nothing to cause us 
to doubt that the era of Our Lord was intioduced 
into France at the same time, nearly, as it was 
introduced into England, whither, so they do not 
fail to add, it was carried by St. Augustine. 
Kemble was, of course, aware (v. op. cit., 
pp. Ixxiv, Ixxv) of a discovery which strenythencd 
his position so greatly, but Mr. Stevenson elects to 
ignore the point, and pre‘ers to fix our attention, in 
a way that is not quite fair, upon an error made by 
Kemble, in company with other eminent scholars,* 
respecting the dat'ng of Gregory’s letters. In tke 
passage cited jast now Dom Mabillon remarks : 
** Ie is likely that the years of the Incarnation 
rarely or vever have a place in diplomas before 
Venerable Bede ; for Wibtred only uses bis own 
regnal year together with the indiction : ‘Spelman, 
“ Conc.,” pp. 193, 198.’” Here we meet with the 
real author of the opinion with which Mr. Steven- 
son credits Spelman, and we may perceive that 
Mabillon refers us for proof of bis assertion respect- 
ing Wibtried’s custom to the same page that Mr. 
Stevenson refers us to for proof of his own assertion 
that Spelman was of the *‘ opinion that the era of 
the Incarnation was seldom or never usd in 
diplomas before Beda’s time.” It is not likely 
that Mr. Stevenson can have gathered his mis- 
information about Spelman from the ‘De Re 
Diplomatica’ iteelf and have failed at the same 
time to observe that its author was epeaking in his 
own person ; it would appear rather that he made 
his discovery at third hand in the pages of Hickes’s 
Thesaurus,’ t where Mabillon’s notice and refutz- 


* E.q., Haddan and Stubbs, in ‘ Councils and Ecclesi- 
astical Documents,’ &c., vol, iii. pp. 6, 29, 30, 31, 38 

+ * Linguarum Vett. Septentrional um Thesaurus,’ &c., 
auct. Georgio Hicke:io, &,T.P, (Oxo”,, 1705), Pref, 
pl. XXXV, 


tion of Spelman’s real opinion are reproduccd with 
approval. 

Mr. St«veneon concludes his note by saving : 
**Ideler is, no doubt, correct in his contention 
that this era was brought into use by Beds.” 
Which of the chronologists of this name is in- 
tended, and, if the more famous one, in which of 
his chronological works this ‘‘ contention” appears, 
weare uctinformed, Nor is the abeence of s: holarly 
reference unimportant, because the Idekr whom 
we might euppose to be meaut was certainly not of 
the opinion *‘ that this era was brought into use by 
Beda.” This Ideler does, indeed, eay,* though 
assuredly not contentiously, that the use of the 
Dionysian ¢ra, or era of Our Lord’s Incarnation, 
was universally disseminated in the eighth certury, 
avd chifly through Bede; but this is a very 
different thing from ‘‘contending” that the era 
was brought into use by bim. Moreover, Idelir 
at once corrects any erroneous impression tbat bis 
remark might have made respecting Bede’s share 
in the work of dissemination by saying that Bede 
made no change in Dionysian computistic method, 
For proof of this Ideler refers us to Bede's own 
tract, ‘Of the Years of Our Lord’s Incarnation,’ + 
a dissertation that Kemble also (v. «p. cit, 
p. Ixxvii, Ixxviii) refers te, but of whch Mr. 
Stevenson, as it would appear, does not realize the 
value. Dr. Ideler (‘ Handb.,’ ii, p. 321) also qno'es 
the remark of Dom Clément fT that all scholars are 
in agreement that the use of the era of the Incarn:.- 
tion was established in Italy by Dionysius Exixuue, 
who introduced the method of computing Ly the 
years of Our Lord whichis known by his name. No 
support can be drawn from C. L. Ideler, I believe, 
for the singular belief that the era of the Incarnatior, 
introduced into Italy shortly before a.p. 532, was 
not employed by ecclesiastics until after the seventh 
century. On the contrary, Ideler furnishes proofs 
(‘ Handb.,’ p. 375) that the era of the Incarration 
was used in a.D. 562, in Italy, by Cassiodorne, ard 
in A D. 686, in Spain, by Julian, Bishop of Tuledo. 

1 have spoken already of the assumed absence of 
data computed in the era of the Incarnation from 
the letters of St. Gregory and the charters of 
Wibtred. These dccuments, however, bear the 
datum of the indiction which orthodox ecclesiastics 
have always computed by means of the era of Our 
Lord since Dionysius Exiguus rejected the era of 
Diocletian. Whether we turn to Rabanus Maurus,§ 


* ‘Handbuch der mathematischen und technisch«n 
aa by C. L. Ideler (Berlin, 1825-6), vol. ii. 
. 376. 


t+ ‘De Temporum Ratione,’ cap. xlvii., ed. J, A. Giles, 
1843, in “ Patres Ecclesi Anglicani,” vol, vi. 


t ‘Dissertation sur les Da'es des Chartes et dea 
Ceenyem, L Art de Vérifier les Dates’ (1818), tome i. 
P 


Rabac. Maur., ‘Computus Paschalie,’ cap. Ixvii.; 
ap. Migne, ‘ Pa'rvlogie Cursus,’ tow, evii, col, 706. 
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Archbishop of Mayence io the eighth century, or 
to Venerable Bede,* educated in the seventh, or 
to Cassiodorus+ in the sixth, and require at the 
hands of these masters of computistic the method 
to be adopted in order to discover the indiction of 
any year, the reply is the same in each case: 
“Take the years of Our Lord, add three, divide 
the sum by xv; the remainder is the indiction. 
If there be no remainder then xv is the indiction.” 
Tn the tract ‘Of the Years of Our Lord’s Incarna- 
tion’ Bede makes no claim to have originated any- 
thing. When he quotes the canons for computing 
the golden number, the epact and the concurrent 
days, he says, in each case, that Dionysius advises, 
bid-, or commands us, “ to take the years of Our 
Lord,” &c. It has escaped observation that the 
Italian and English ecclesiastics of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, in order to compute for them- 
selves the date of Easter or the indiction of any 
year, were constraineJ, like those of the eighth, 
the ninth, and the tenth, to do so by interrogating 
the year of Our Lord in accordance with fixed 
computistic rules. If, however, it is believed that 
there are reasons for supposing that St. Gregory and 
St. Augustine, St. Theodore of Canterbury, St. Wil- 
feid and St. Aldhelm, when computing the date of 
Easter, extracted the golden number and the Sun- 
day letter from some era-year other than the one 
devired by Dionysius for the purpose, those reasons 
should bave been divulged. 

To sum up: (a) the era of the Incarnation estab- 
lished by Dionysius Exigaus in a.p. 532, and used 
by Cassiodorus in A.p. 562, was introduced in aD. 
597 by St. Augustine into England, and has been 
used by the Church of Canterbury, in computing 
the date of Easter, ever since without intermission ; 
(6) the Northumbrian and Middle - Anglian 
Churches, until they severally resumed or entered 
ito communion with the successors of Gregory 
and Augustine, employed a different method of 
computing Easter and counting the yeare. What 
thit method was is unknown, and it fell into dis- 
use between a.p. 664 and a.p. 673, having been 


employed by some English Churchmen for less than | 


forty years, A. ANSCOMBE. 


* Literatore’ THe ‘ Timgs’: Society oF 
Avrtnors.— The fact that the new periodical 
Literature is issued in connexion with the Times, 
brings to mind that Lord Lytton, in ‘ The Caxtons,’ 
suggested, through the mouth of Uncle Jack, the 
establishment of a daily pyper, on the plan of the 
Times, devoted to art, literature, and science, A 
full account of this imaginary periodical is giver 
in ‘The Cuaxtons,’ pt. vi. chap. viii. Literature 


* V. ut supra, Giles’s ed., cap, xlix. p 244. 
t Magn. Aurel. Cassiodor., ‘ C tus Paschalis’; ap. 


Migne, 'P. C,,’ tom. Ixix, col. 1249; ep, Prolegomen, | 
§ li, ibid, col. 482. 


scarcely comes up to the rather high level indicated 
by Uncle Jack, and, indeed, entirely rejects both 
art and science. There is, however, a partial con- 
firmation of the dream in the fact that we now 
have, under a not altogether different name, the 
Literary Times which was to make the fortune of 
Pisistratus, 

Still more directly does Uncle Jack anticipate 
the Society of Authors, “ We have just inaugu- 
rated,” said he, 

“the Grand Anti-publisher Confederate Authors’ Society 
eoeess by which, mark you, every author is to be his own 
ublisher, that is, every author who joins the Society, 


No more submission of immortal works to mercenary 
calculators, to sordid taste—no more hard bargains and 
broken hearts !—no more crumbs of bread choking great 
| tragic poets in the streets—no more ‘ Paradisesa Lost ’ sold 
at 10/. apiece! The author brings his book to a select 
committee appointed for the purpose ; men of delicacy, 
eduction, and refinement—authors themselves; they 
read it, the Society publish, and after a modest de- 
duction which goes toward the funds of the Society, 
the Treasurer bands over tlhe profits to the author.”— 
* The Caxtons,’ pt. vii, chap. ii. 
H. T. 


Famity.—I cannot agree with 
the writer in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ on Francis 
Kinwelmersh, the poet, that he was “ probably 
son of Richard Kinwelmersh, who held in 1562 
the manor of Newton Hall, now Great Dunmow.” 
I have had an opportunity of seeing the will of 
Richard Kinwelmersh, a very minute and carefully 
drawa-up document, in which he describes himself 
as ‘‘the elder of muche dunmowe in the countie of 
| Essex, gent.,” and as living at Newton Hall. It 
is dated 1 Oct., 1574, and was proved 6 May, 
1575 (P.0.0,. 18, Pyckering). Therein he names 
his six children by Philippe, his wife: four sons, 
Robert, Thomas, Richard, and Androwe (then 
| studying for holy orders at Cambridge), and two 
daughters, Katherin (Mrs. Gosnoll) and Jane (a 
| minor), besides a brother, Humfrie, seated at St. 
Osyth. He mentions his “‘ landes in Darbishire.” 
Undoubtedly the family took its name from Killa- 
marsh in that county (cf. Lysons, ‘ Mag. Brit.,’ v. 
144). 

As it is quite certain that the poet was dead by 
1600, I should be disposed to identify him with 
Francis Kinwelmersb, who died between 1580 and 
1589 at Charlton, in the parish of Wrockwardine, 
Shropshire, His will (P.C.C. 79, Leicester), which 
is undated and consists of a few lines only, was 
proved 21 Oct., 1589. He left everything to his 
good wife Cycely, “ prayinge her to be good to our 
pore children,” but he owed to one Henry Evans 
1001., ‘“for whiche he hathe my Lease of Charleton 
in pawne uppon forfeyture.” There was a Francis 
Kinwelmersh, who in May, 1575, administered to 
the estate of his brother Thomas, “ late of the City 
of London, gentleman,” and he was himself dead 
by 16 May, 1580, when a second grant of adminis- 
tration was issued from the Prerogative Court of 
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Canterbury. He was, I think, the same with the 
leaseholder of Charlton. 

The “ Kindlemarsh " who ‘‘ seems to have been 
friendly with the Dormer family" (‘Cal State 
Paper, Dom. Add., 1566-79,’ p. 285, cited by the 
writer in the ‘ Dict, Nat. Biog.’) was Anthony 
Kynwolmer-he, of Wing, co. Bucks, gentleman. 
lo his will (P.C.C. 21, Wallopp), dated 12 March, 
1600, and proved 28 April following, be named 
as his executors “my singukr good frende Sir 
Roberte Dormer, Knighte, and Dame Elizabeth 
his wife,” and he desired to be buried near the 
Dormer pew in Wing Church. Apparently he was 
a gentleman of many accomplishments, living with 
the Dormers. 

In Heufield Church, Sussex, there is a brass, 
with a curious rhymed inscription, to Mrs. Ano 
Kenwellmershe (died 1633), ‘‘a vertuous and 
worthy matron of pietie,” and to Meneleb Rayns- 
ford (died 1627), her grandchild, the son of her 
daughter Mary (‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ 
xxiii. 164). Though she is stated on the brass to 
have died in 1633, I have no hesitation in identi- 
fying this lady with one Aone Kinwellmarshe, 
“ of the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, Londun, 
widow,” whose nuncupative will, dated 17 Aug., 
1625, was proved on 25 Nov. following, by her 
daughter Mary Raynsford, one of the witnesses being 
Prosper Rayusford (P.C.C. 127, Clarke). Doubt- 
less much more information concerning this family 
could be gleaned from the Essex wills at Somerset 
House. Gorvon Goopwiy, 


Cocessy Svusstirution or “I” for “ A."—A 
friend remarked to me not long ago that this 
cockney trick, now so common as to be heard 
from even educated Londoners, must needs be of 
the most recent growth, for that no note of it is to 
be found in the works of the all-observant Dickens. 
I have just now come upon the following odd con- 
firmation of my friend's remark, In ‘The Haunted 
Man,’ published 1848, Master Adolphus Tetterby, 
station newspaper boy, is said to have amused 
himself by 
“varying the first vowel in the word paper, and sub- 
stituting in its stead at different periods of the day all 
the other vowels in grammatical succession. Thus before 
daylight he pierced the heavy air with his cry of 
Morn-ing Pa-per! which about an hour before noon 
changed to Morn-ing Pep-per! which at about two 
changed to Morn-ing Pip-per! which in a couple of 
hours changed to Morn-ing Pop-per! and so declined 
with the eun into Eve-ning Pup-per!” 

He did not say ‘‘ pe-per,’ nor the now universal 
‘*pi-per.”. My own introduction to the modern 
pronunciation was obtained by hearing the con- 
Sréres of Adolpbus shouting ‘* Morning piper” I 
should think some five-and-twenty years ago. 

C. B. Mourrt. 


Taomas Frerpinc.—Io 1824 the house of Long- 
man published for hima neat I't'le volume cor- 


taining ‘Select Proverbs of all Nations,’ with other 
matters. It is in the main a compilation from 
Ray, Nares, Grose, and Brand, with notes from 
Sir Thomas Browne's ‘Vulgar Errors’ and an 
occasional comment by Fielding himself. He 
thinks black an odious colour, because it is a 
professional cut, with which are associated ideas of 
cant and law, of lawn sleeves, wigs, and gowns, all 
of which he despises. Men should wear “the gay 
and cheerful white,” in the summer especially, 
The vox populi, he says, may be now considered 
the barometer of truth (pp. 79, 92). This man 
must have been something of a “ character,” and 
one would like to learn his history. 
‘hh. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Rippoy’s ‘ Tusr-Boox.’—The doubts which, in 
the minds of certain authorities upon the authors 
and sources of our old psalm and by mn tuner, have 
existed as to the date of publication of the first 
edition of the Rev. John Rippon’s once celebrated 
*Tune- Book’ would have been set at rest on 
reference to the ‘ Baptist Register’ for 1790-91-92 
and part of 1793, p. 326. Premising that in the 
bymn-book the names of suitable tunes are placed 
over each hymn and the number of tune given, 
there is an advertisement, dated 1791, of the fourth 
edition of Mr. Rippon’s hymn-book, and imme- 
diately following an advertisement of ‘ A Selection 
of Psalm and Hymn Tunes from the Best Authors, 
in three and four parts, &c., &c.’ 

On the two following pages the names of the 
tunes and theie metres appear. Thus we find 
beyond dispute what this first edition really con- 
— 256 tunes, the last being “‘ Non Nobis” by 

ird. 

Io vol. ii. of the ‘ Baptist Register,’ p. 85, 
appears an advertisement of the fifth edition of the 
hymns, date 1793. In this same vol. ii. p. 475, 
under publications for 1797, appears an advertise- 
ment of the second edition of the ‘ Tune-Book’ 
**with Improvements,” but no increase in the 
number of tunes apparently. 

In vol. iii, of the ‘ Baptist Register,’ under the 
list of publications for 1800, appears an advertise- 
ment as follows :— 

“ Appendix to Dr. Rippon's Selection of Tunes, con- 
sisting chiefly of Originals, Among these are Maze 
Pond, Salvation, and others by Mr. Walker, with the 
Hindoo Tune, the air of which was sent by Mr. Fountain, 
one of the Missionaries in India, to be inserted in the 
Baptist Register.” 

Later on this ‘Appendix’ was incorporated 
with the origional work, and an edition containing 
the 295 tunes was issued, bearing date on title- 
page 1806. This is the edition mentioned by the 
Rev. H. Parr (‘Church of England Psalmody ’) 
and others, Later editions have 320 tunes, but 
subsequently there were further additions. 

I have been informed that the British Museum 
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authorities quote the date of the first edition as 
1795. The foregoing, however, disproves this by 
four years. 

Before concluding this communication I cannot 
resist making the following remarks. Oa referring 
to Dr. Rippon’s selection of tunes now and again 
I have observed with surprise the very few errors 
appearing therein in regard to authors. If modern 
editors had followed this work more closely in this 
respect some absurd errors would not have occurred. 
For instance, the tune ‘‘ Timsbury,” by J. Smith 
in Rippon, is in *‘ The Psalmist’ and later collec- 
tions assigned to Isaac Smith. I am informed the 
tune in question was written by Jobn Smith, of 
Market Lavington. Another instance: “ Tiver- 
ton,” assigned to one Grigg. is attributed in later 
works to the Rev. Joseph Grigg ; upon what evi- 
dence I cannot conceive, except the fact of his 
having written a few favourite hymns. 

ALFRED ParYye. 


“Camp-Batv.”—Discoursing of John Day, the 
Elizabethan poet, in the Nineteenth Century for 
October, Mr. Swinburne remarks (p. 555) :— 

“*T do not know whether camp-ball and footba'l be 

the same game, but I should guess so from Tom Strowd’s 
offer (‘The Blind Beggar of Bednal Green,’ V. i.) to 
* play gole at camp-ba!l,’......Anyhow, the word is a 
rare one, 
Had Mr. Swinburne sought information, he might 
have modified his opinion as to the rarity of the 
word ; “anyhow,” to repeat his own expression, 
a reference to the ‘ Historical Enylish Dictionary’ 
would have dispelled his uncertainty as to the 
meaning. 

The following item is from the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum’: ‘* Campar, or pleyar at foottballe. 
Pedilusor, pedipilusor.” Mr. Way’s note at this 
place begins :— 

“ Forby and Moore have given ample illustrations of 

the nature of the game of ball called to thia day [1843] 
in Norfolk and Suffolk camping.” 
Dr. Jessopp, the writer of the amusing sketches of 
** Arcady” which have appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, described the game briefly ten years ago, 
aod maybe many East Anglian readers could add 
their recollections to his account. F, Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Sir Tuomas More Dr, Warrts.—Sir 
Thomas More, who anticipated much, anticipated 
among other things the immortal dictum of Dr. 
Watts :— 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 

**Whosoever will mark the devil and his temptations 
shall find him therein much like to an ape. For as an 
ape not well looked to will be busy and bold to do shrewd 
turne, and contrariwise, being spied, will suddenly leap 
back and adventure no farther: so the devil, seeing a 
man idle, slothful, and without resistance ready to receive 
his temptations, waxeth so hardy that he will not fail 
still to continue with him, until to bis purpose he hath 


brought bim ; but, on the other side, if he see a man 
with diligence present to prevent and withstand his 
temptations, he waxeth co weary that in conclusion he 
forsaketh him. For as much as the devil by disposition 
is a spirit of nature so envious that he feareth any more 
to assault him, lest that he should thereby not only catch 
a foul fall himself, but also minister to the man more 
matter of merit.”—Roper’s ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More,’ 


“Scott Library,” p. 18. 
R. M. Spexce. 


“Tuexer.” (See 8 S, xii. 295.)—Primitive 
people used to speak of having on their best bibs 
and tuckers when dressed up fora party. Hialli- 
well in his ‘ Dictionary’ omits all mention of the 
former article of female attire, but under “Tucker” 
says: ‘‘(2) The same as ‘Pinner, gv.” This is 
defined as ‘‘a narrow piece of cloth which went 
round a woman’s gown at the top near the neck.” 
‘* Pinners, the upper parts of a lady’s head-dress 
when lappets were in fashion” (MS. Devon 
Glossary). Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woo !bridge. 


BonFire.—The etymology which explains bon- 
fare as being a later form of bone-fire is now well 
established, as may be seen in the ‘ Historical Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ Nevertheless, a clear light is 
thrown upon it by the following entry in the 
‘Picard Glossary,’ by J. Corblet (1851) :— 

“ Fu d’os, feu de la St.-Jean. Ces feux s'sllumaient 
a la St.-Jean avec des herbes et des immondices de toutes 
sorte?, mais principalement avec des os d’animaux. De 
lale nom de feu d’os, qui finit par désigner tous les f. ux 
de la St.-Jean, quels qu’en fuseent les matériaux.” 

If there be any doubt as to the sense of bonsire, 
there can be none as to the sense of fu d’os. 
Watrter W. Sxear. 


Bucnpers 1n Catratocurs.—In a recent cata- 
logue the following entry occurs :— 

 Punishments,—Curious Collection......a most inter- 
esting lot, some perhaps a little gruesome, but on the 
whole amusing [sic], more especially those punishments 
allotted to certain women...... A Negro Girl witha weight 
chained to her Uncle [sic], by Bartolozzi, 1793, is perbaps 
as nice a plate as any in the collection.” 
Very nice, no doubt; but rather hard on the 
uncle, however “amusing” to the negro girl or 
the cataloguer. Jovian 


Sr. Exrepitvs.—St. Expeditus is one of the 
martyrs of ‘ Militana, civitate Armeniw.” The 
list reads Hermogenes, Caius, Expeditus, Aris- 
toricus, Rufus, Galata, Mitina, Arminia, Rufus 
(alter), Hilarius, Aristonicus (alter), Fortunatus, 
Caius, Donatus, Mavilinus. Some lists contain 
only the first six, There are no details of the 
martyrdom in the Bollandist ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 
In Germany he is the — of a cultus as a 
helper of journeys, &. In an ‘Andacht und 
Zoflucht zu dem heiligen Mértyrer Expeditus,’ 
printed at Innsbruck for popular use, he is 
described as “ Besonderer Patron um gliickliche 
und fertige Ausrichtung aller Geschafte, Amts- 
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Standes- Haus- Verrichtungen und Reisen.” His | 
festival is celebrated on 19 April. Expeditus is 
represented as pointing with his right hand to a 
sundial, which has for its motto ‘* Hodie,” whilst | 
his right foot is treading upon a fowl from whose 
mouth proceeds the words “ Cras, cras.” Has this 
symbolism been suggested by the name, or is there 
anywhere « fuller legend of St. Expeditus to ex- 
plain it? It seems eminently a case rather of reli- 
gious edification than of historic truth. Possibly the | 
great collection of the ‘ Vitwe Sanctorum Calendarii 
Armeniaci,’ published at Venice early in the pre- 
rent century, might supply the information. When 
in Bavaria recently I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Franciscan poet P. Expeditus (whose name in 
literature, however, differs from that which he 
bears in religion); but the name is seldom, I thivk, 
adopted by those who enter a monastic order. 
Wittiam E, A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Suenstone.—In the Daily Mail of 28 Oct. is 
& notice anent the prospective sale by auction of 
the * Red Lion” Hot+l, Henley-on-Thames, 
Several items of interest are recorded concerning 
this well-known old hostelry, and amongst them 
the following :— 

“It waa at this femous house that Shenstone wrote on 
one of the windows with a diamond the five famous 
verses, of which the last is so often quoted :— 

Whoe’er has travelled life's dull round, 
Where'er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he atill bas found 
His warmest welcome at an inn,” 

In dealing with Shenstone the compilers of 
*Chambers’s Cyclopeiia of English Literature,’ 
i. 622-6 (1589), quote on p. 626 the five verses 
in question under the heading ‘ Written at an Inn 
at Henley.’ The last verse agrees with the one 
copied from the Datly Mail with the exception of 
one word, The being substituted for His in the last 
line. 

Turning now to ‘ Warwickshire Delineated,’ by 
Francis Smith, not dated, but probably published 
about fifty years ayo, I find on pp. 289-90 the 
following version and circumstantial account of 
these oft-quoted lines :— 

“Near the centre of Edge Hill is a spacious inn, 
erceted principally fur the accommodation of persons 
who visit this place, either to enjoy the prospects, or to 
view a so memorable in Britieh history. The fol- 
lowing lines, written at this inn, are attributed to Mr. 
Shenstone :— 

Whoe’er has travell’d life's dull round, 
Where’er hia verious tour has been, 

May sigh to think how oft he found 
His warmest welcome at an inn, 

To explain the cause of the above lines, we subjoin the 
following remark. It appears that Shenstone was on a visit 
to his friend Mr. Whistler, who lived in the southern part 
of Oxfordshire; and that unfortunately disagreeing on 


some trifling occurrence, the dispute ran so high, that, 
a though Mr. Shenstone suppreeeed his choler that even- 


ing, yet he curtailed his visit, and took a cool leave the 
next morning; and, traversing the whole country, 
reached Edge Hill that evening, where, under the in- 
fluence of the feelings we may naturally suppose he felt 
on this occasion, he wrote the above lines.” 

I shall be glad if any one can throw light upow 
the obvious discrepancy in these statements. 

Joun T. Pace. 
Weat Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


[See General Indexes to‘ N. & Q,' 1" S., &c., passin, 


Leicn Hust’s Resipences.—In a 
newspaper report of the unveiling of the bronze 
medallion of Leigh Hunt by Mr. G. Frampton, 
A.R.A., in the vestibule of the Passmore Edwards 
Free Library, Hammersmith, it is stated that 
Leigh Hunt died at No. 16, Rowan Road (‘or- 
merly Cornwail Road), Hammersmith. This is 
incorrect ; Hunt, it is true, was living in Corn- 
wall Road in 1859, and was here visited by James 
T. Fields, who describes the house as a very tiny 
cottage, but he died while on a visit at “ Chatfield! 
House—a modest two-storied brick dwelling on, 
the west side of High Street, Putney, and num- 
bered eighty-four, a quarter of a century after-. 
wards” (* Literary Landmarks of London,’ fifth ed.,, 
p. 149). Joun Hepp. 


* Tirtixe-piy.’—This is a term to be found 
in some old Scotch ballads—‘Glasgerion’ and 
“CObarlie is my darling,” and also in others. 
“He tirled at the pin—the lady rose and let him 
in.” I often wondered what the tirling at the pin 
meant, and found no help in dictionaries. Dr. 
Brewer says: ‘‘The pin is the door-lateb, and 
before a visitor entered a room it was, in Scot- 
land, thought good manners to fumble at the 
latch to give notice of your intention to enter.” 
But having recently come across a real tirling-pin 
in the Antiquarian Museum at Edinburgh, and 
still more lately a plaster cast of one at the 
Brussels Exhibition, I am constrained to believe 
Dr. Brewer is in error, The tirling-pin has no 
latch. It consists of a piece or rod of iron about 
half an inch in diameter, coiled or twisted like a 
rope. It is placed vertically on the door, the upper 
and lower ends of it being bent at right angles 
and these ends fixed in the door ; but before being 
s0 fixed a ring of iron, of the same diameter in 
thickness as the rod, also coiled or twisted like it, 
is slung on the upright piece. The upright piece, 
which when fixed thus forms a sort of handle to 
the door, is, I believe, called the ‘ door-sneck.” 
The upright part of this door-sneck, not counting 
the parts bent towards the door, would be aboat 
six inches in length, and up and down this, roand , 
about this, the ring can be freely twirled: or. 
twisted or set spinning, and I imagine there, 
would be a good deal of scope for individual’! 
play in the manipulation of the ring on the rod of’ 


iron—more so than in the rat-a-tat-tat of our 
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street-door knockers ; and there would be a pecu- 
liar tirring noise accompany the twirl, from the 
rope-like make of the sneck and the ring, The 
word schnecks in German means a snail or cockle, 
and schneckenlinie, German, I find, means a spiral 
line, conchoid—that is, having curved elevations 
and depressions, which the door-sneck and the 
ring both have, as I have shown, in each case that 
I have seen. Dr. Brewer goes on to say that 
“tirl is the Anglo-Saxon thwer an, Dutch dwarlen, 
our twirl, &e,, or Danish trille, German triller, 
Welsh treillio, our trill, to rattle or roll.” No 
doubt the sound produced by the twirling of the 
ring would correspond to a trill. E. A. C. 
(See 5 8. ix, 88, 229, 319, 458, 


Qurrics, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Mas. Gosyett.—I am anxious to obtain some 
information respecting Mrs. Gosnell, who for a 
short time was maid to Mrs. Samuel Pepys, and 
then occasionally occupied a prominent position 
at the Duke's Theatre, acting characters pre- 
viously filled by such well-known actresses as 
Mrs, Betterton and Moll Davis. This informa- 
tion we obtain from Pepys’s ‘ Diary’; but, so far 
as I can see, this actress is unmentioned in the 
ordinary works on the stage. There is no notice 
of her in Genest’s ‘ English Stage’ or in Downes’s 
*Roscius Anglicanus,’ and Mr. Knight has not 
included her in his brilliant gallery of actors and 
actresses in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Burely there must be references to hir somewhere 
in literature, and I am in hopes that by appealing 
to the good offices of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ some 
particulars of her life may be brought to light. We 
do not even know her Christian name. Perhaps | 
may be allowed to make a précis of such particulars 
as Pepys tells us respeoting her. 

The first reference occurs on 12 November, 
1662 :— 

“ At noon dined at home with my wife, and by and 
‘by, by my wife's appointment, come two young ladies, 
sisters, acquaintances of my wife's brother, who are 
desirous to wait upon some iadies, and proffer tieir 
service to my wife, The youngest, indeed, hath a good 


‘voice, and sings very well, besides other good qualitys ; 


but I fear bath been bred up with too great liberty for 
my family, and I fear greater inconveniences of ex pen:es, 
and my wife's liberty will follow, which I must study to 
avoid t:ll | have a better purse; though, I confess, the 
gentlewoman, being pretty handsome, and singing, makes 
me have a good mind to her.” — Vol. ii, p. 391. 

The younger sister, called by Pepys and his wi‘e 
“our Marmotte” (vol. ii, p. 404), took up her 
residence with them on 5 December, 1662. On 
the following day Pepys came home to dinner, 


and stayed for some time after, “till my wife 
seemed to take notice of my being at home now 
more than at other times” (vol. ii. p. 409). On 
the 8h the Pepyses are startled by a message from 
Gosnell’s uncle, Justice Jiygins, who requires her 
“to come three times a week to him, to follow seme 
business that her mother intrusts her withall, and that 
unless she may have that leisure given her, he will not 
have her take any place.”—Vol. ii. p, 411. 

So on the 9:h the maid leaves her place. On the 
26th Pepys saw the two sisters at the Duke’s 
House, and wished to speak with them, but he 
thought it better not to do so, as he was at the 
theatre without his wife—whicb, as he says, he 
ought not to have been. 

Then appear several references to Gosnell’s 
appearances on the stage at the Duke’s House. 
On 28 May, 1663, she appeared in ‘ Hamlet,’ “ but 
neither spoke, danced, nor sung.” On the follow- 
ing day, however, she appeared as Pyramena, the 
principal female character in Sir Robert Stapylton’s 
comedy ‘The SligLted Maid,’ “and did it very 
well, aad I believe will do it better and better, 
and prove a good actor” (vol. iii. p. 149). Accord- 
ing to Genes, Mre. Betterton took the character 
of Pyramena on 28 May, the day before, when, 
according to Pepys, ‘Hamlet’ was acted. On 
28 July, 1668, Gosnell again acted in ‘The 
Slighted Maid,’ but Pepys thought she had very 
much gone off in her performance (vol. viii. p. 72). 

Oa 10 September, 1664, Gosnell acted in 
Davenant’s comedy ‘The Rivale,’ and sang and 
danced “finely.” This character (Celania) was 
the one in which Moll Davis afterwards captivated 
Charles IT. 

On 26 December, 1666, Gosnell acted in a play 
the name of which Pepys omitted. He was not 
pleased, as she did not sing, “ but a new wench 
that sings naughtily” (vol, vi. p. 115). On 
31 May, 1668, we are told that ‘* Mrs. Davis is 
quite gone from the Duke of York's House, and 
Gosnell comes in her room” (vol. viii. p. 35). The 
change does not appearto have been for the better, for 
on 21 January, 1668/9, Pepys saw ‘The Tempest,’ 
which he says was ‘‘ but ill done by Gosnell in 
lieu of Moll Davis" (vol. viii. p. 207). ; 

It is strange that a young woman should obtain 
a situation as a lady’s-maid, and shortly after- 
wards, on adopting the stage as a profession, should 
at once obtain the first positions—probably, how- 
ever, as an understudy of the more famous actresses ; 
but these particulars illustrate very strikingly the 
additional information respecting the history of 
the stage to be found in Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Henry B. Wueateey. 

Feescu Protestant Hosrirat, 1718. — On 
12 November, 1718, in the midst of a great con- 
course of refugeet and their families, the newly 
finished Hospital for Poor French Protestants and 
its chapel were solemnly dedicated to Almighty 
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God, divine service according to the use of the 
Church of England being celebrated by Philippe 
Ménard, minister of the French Chapel Royal, St. 
James's, aod first secretary and chaplain of the 
French Hospital. The sermon preached by Ménard 
was ordered by the Cour: of Directors to be printed. 
Can any of your readers help me to find an account 
of that dedication service, with the names of any 
who assisted at it, ora copy of the sermon? I 
have searched the old records at the hospital, the 
newspapers and newsletters of the day, also at 
the British Museum, Dr. Williams's Library, and 
several other likely places, but without result, yet 


many copies of Ménard’s sermon must have been | 


Terra-Corta Cincie,—What is the probable 
use of a heavy terra-cotta circle found with Roman 
pots, &c., with a bole in the centre? It looks like 
a manger cog, but I cannot help thinking it was 
a wheel. Could it have been a potter’s wheel ? 

. E, 


Corspets.—I am desirous of knowing what is 
the earliest authentic date at which equare corbels 
are found terminating window-dripstones, Are 
any earlier than Henry VIII.? I do not allude 
to right-angled returns of the moulding itself, such 
as Pugin avers ‘‘ were not introduced much before 
1430,” but to prominent square blocks. Some I 
know of have carved on their face the flat four- 


printed, for I find an entry of the cost of printing, | Jeaved flower typical of fifteenth century decora- 


which amounted to 141. 9s. 
A. Giraup Browstne, Hon. Sec. 
French Hospital, N.E, 


*Sociat Lire in Toe oF Queen ANNE.’ 
—Who is the author of a book bearing this title, 
published in the reign either of Queen Anne or of 
George I.? It is quoted in the ‘ Century Diction- 
ary,’ a.v. ‘‘ Jockey,” and also in the Badminton 
volume on ‘ Racing,’ the passage, the same in both, 
referring to Tregonwell Frampton. The ‘Century’ 
assigns it to Ashton ; but I cannot find the book 
under this name in Watt, nor in the Catalogues 
of the British Museum and Bodleian. 

C. B. Movsrt. 


Avraor Wanytep.—Pasted on one of the end- 
papers of a book which I have is a sheet of note- 
paper containing the following lines. Is their 
author known 7— 

When courting slumber 
The hours I number, 
And sai thoughts cumber 
My weary mind, 
The thought still cheers me 
As thou art near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 
Ie well inclined. 
My soul Thou keepest, 
Who never sleepest ; 
"Midst gloom the deepest 
There's Light above. 
Thine eyes beho!d me, 
Thine arms enfold me, 
Thy word hath taught me 
That God is love, 

In the margin is written ; ‘‘ Lines by whom I 
know not, but they were found amongst the papers 
of Mr. Harford of Blaize Castle, the author of 
Michael Angelo’s Life.” Then follows a signature 
of two initial letters, which may be ** J. ©." Oo 
a fly-leaf of the book is written “ Coleridge Heath’s 
Court, 1877.” The verses bave no connexion what- 
ever with the contents of the book. Probably 
‘‘as” in the sixth line should be “that” and 
“taught” in the fifteenth should be *‘ told.” Pos- 
sibly the fifth line should read ‘* The thoughts still 
cheer"me.” Ronert Prerpornr. 


| tion. 


Ernet Leca-Weexss. 


Scotprure, — Who are the leading English 
artists who have made a speciality of memorial 
figure scalptare for a tomb ; and in what publica- 
tion can illustrations of such work be found ? 

Tenepras Lux. 


Toaps as A Speciric For -~- The 
milky secretion exuded by the toad is the invari- 
able specific for shingles in South America. Is it 
anywhere else? R. Hepcer Watrace. 


“ Bones.”"—Has the origin yet been given of 
the use of the word “ bones” for “scruples "—as 
“He made no bones about it, but did it”? It 
may be in the ‘ Historical English Dictionary. I 
have not looked. Y. Q. 

[See meaning No. 8 in the ‘ Hist. E. Dict.,’ where it is 
said to refer to bones in soup as an obstacle to being 
easily swallowed, The expression is found in ‘The 
Paston Letters,’ 1459.) 


“ Cuevy Cuasr.”—From the People of 14 Nov. 
I extract the following. Can any explanation be 
afforded 

“ The spot at which the Great Western Railway crosses 
the Uxbridge Road just before the ninth milestone bears 
the name of ‘Chevy Chase.’ Perhaps the learned editor 
of Notes and Queries will oblige me with its derivation. 
It is not a new christening ; the oldest maps of Middlesex 
which I have been able to see give the name. Inquiry 
of local rustics always elicits, however, the reply, 
‘ Never heer'd of it before ; we calls it the bridge.’” 

Urnpay. 


Rev. Ropert Evance.—Can any one say who 
was the Rev. Robert Evance whose wife Anne 
was buried at Oswestry in 1652? I cannot find 
him in the ‘ Alumni Oronienses,’ but some rectors 
there are entered without the prefix “ Rev.” or the 
addition “clerk.” This may be possibly on account 
of escaping certain feee. A. V. E. 


Travian Mint : is a village 
of about three hundred inhabitants on the ridge 
of Montenegro in Liguria, about twelve miles from 
San Remo, in the province of Porto Maurizio. 
Anciently Seborga was a free fief of the Lerinese 
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monks of the order of S. Onorato, who had a mint 
there and coined money, examples of which are 
extremely rare and are only to be found in museums. 
The mint appears to have been in existence and 
to have issued coin until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, but is now aruin. I shall be glad 
if any correspondent cin give any information 
with regard to this mint and whether the coinage 
has been figured. I may add that I have made 
inquiry at the Coin Room of the British Museum, 
and have consulted Amati’s and Casalis’s diction- 
aries. Jxo. Hesn. 


Tae Gractat Eroca anp tae Eartn’s Rota- 
TIoN.—Can any of your readers, astronomical or 
other, tell me what flaw there is in the reasoning 
of Major-General Drayson, F.R.A.S., who, in his 
book ‘ Untrodden Ground in Astronomy,’ shows 
that the glacial epoch was due to that second 
rotation of the earth which causes the pole of the 
heavens to trace a circle with a radius of 29° 25’ 47", 
the centre of which is not coincident with the pole 
of the ecliptic, but 6° from it? This movement is 
complete in 31,686 years, and during this period 
the inclination of the earth’s axis to its orbit varies 
as much as 12°, and, consequently, at the time 
when the obliquity was greatest the Arctic Circle 
in each hemisphere reached to latitude 54° 34’ 13°. 
I ask, What flaw is there in this statement and 
the proofs given by the author? For so far as I 
have been able to observe, astronomers have abso- 
lutely ignored the explanations and the facts on 
which they rest. We all know how Galileo's 
suggestions were received when first promulgated, 
and how in our own times the Astronomer Royal 
of England treated the calculations of a young 
mathematician, He ignored them till a French- 
man bad proved the same thing independently, 
and then he tried to deprive his fellow countryman 
of the glory of the first discovery. If Major- 
General Drayson’s calculations are wrong, why 
does not some one disprove them? If right, why 
this shameful conspiracy of silence? 

C. R. Hatvyes, 

Uppingham. 


Nova. sr Jean Incetow.—I am anxious to 
find the name of a novel by Jean Ingelow. It is 
in a manner a continuation of ‘ Off the Skelligs,’ 
as many of the characters in that novel reappear 
in this one, which treats principally of John 
Mortimer and his family. The publishers of ‘ Off 
the Skelligs,’ to whom I have applied, have no 
knowledge of this later book. Euisa. 


Tas Errmotocy or Irisn ‘‘ Tory.” —The 
sound of the waves has some claim to be spoken 
of as the most ancient kind of waves of sound 
known upon this planet. The Erse for wave is 
tonn, pronounced as tunn would be in Gcrman or 
Italian. Is this word considered by philologists 


a near relative of Greek tévos, English tone, tune, 
French ton, and the word-clan to which thunder 
belongs? There is another word for wave in Irish, 
inn, which may perhaps explain the Basque uhin. 
In this the first element might be ur= water, 
which becomes u in several words as a com- 
povitional prefix. It seems clear that there is 
considerable psychological and radical similarity 
between the Hibernian and the Iberian dialects, 
PALAMEDES. 


Ernest Jongs, Coartist. — Whom and when 
did he marry? Was he or his wife related to Mr. 
Thos. Milner Gibson, M.P., or to his wife? 
Where was Theberton House (Mr. T. M. Gibson’s 
seat) ? 


Sers Famity or Lincotysuire.—I shall be 
grateful for any information, however small, about 
the family of Sers, especially in Lincolnshire, and as 
to Peter Sers of the Fens (latter part of the seven- 
teenth century). His son was Sirr, a West India 
merchant, of St. Clement Danes and Westminster 
(referred to in ‘Treasury Papers,’ 1720-28, as 
** Francis Sirr, Silk Merchant, of St. Clement 
Danes”), whose daughter, “ Miss Seer,” married 
Archibald Eliott (Gent. Mag., 1737, p. 767; 
Davy’s ‘Suffolk Collection,’ B.M. Additional 
MS. 19,149, Sirr 91). Joseph Sirr (‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog.’), her brother, went to Ireland in 1757 with 
Jobn, Dake of Bedford, whose ancestors were 
deeply concerned in the fen drainage. Davy has 
a note, “ the surname Sirr is altered from the Ger- 
man,” and that Joseph Sirr had spent an immense 
fortune at the court of George III.’s father. From 
‘ Alamni Oxonienses ' I learn, “ Peter Sers, son of 
John, of St. Martin’s, London,” matriculated at 
Christ Church, February, 1720/1, as Patrick Seers ; 
and also that Peter Sers, ‘‘ eldest son of William, 
of Gedney,” matriculated 1829. From Herald and 
Genealogist, vii. 79, I gather that in a grant of arms 
to Sir Geo. Nayler, York Herald, his sister 
‘* Frances, wife of Peter Sers, of Gedney, co. Lin- 
coln, Eeq.,” was included. In Gent. Mag. there 
is the marriage notice of this Peter Sers (1798, 
p. 810), and an obituary notice of Peter Serr, of 
Gedney Marsh, died 30 Nov., 1810, ‘‘ whose 
remains were followed by a great concourse of 
spectators” (181), p. 658). The Dublin registers, 
published by the Huguenot Society, have entries of 
several persons named Sers from Languedoc, from 
1699 to 1713, and a “declaration of opivions of 
French ministers,” dated London, 30 March, 1691, 
is signed “ Sers—formerly minister in the Church 
of Montredon,” Mary Seers, of St. Clement Daner, 
is mentioned in the marriage register of St. George’s 
Chapel, Mayfair, 1749. Sire. 
50, Twisden Roa, Highgate Road, N.W. 


“ Horry tory.” — What is the origin of this 
brase? I have read the assertion that it is an 
rish or Scotch war-cry. H, T. 
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Beylies, 


JOHNSTONE OF WHAMFRAY., 
(8 xi, 508; xii, 296, 364.) 

Mr. Atrrep Caartes Jonas has probably 
compressed into his note on this subject as many 
misleading and unfounded statements as could be 
got into similar spice. I rubbed my eyes once or 
twice in perusing it, wondering whether instead of 
sober ‘N. & Q.’ I bad not got hold of some school- 
boy paper. 

Mr. Jonas says that ‘‘ the valley of the Annan, 
prior to the Union, was the happy bunting-ground 
of lawless bands,"’ and that was why ‘‘ at least 
half a dozen fortified towers dotted the face of 
what was known as the Border land.” One of 
these “half a dcz*n” towers was occupied by the 
Johnstones, who had, we are told, ‘‘ intermarried 
with half a dozen or so native families of power 
and importance.” How deliciously simple history 
becomes treated thus. “ Prior to the Union”— 
shall we say for half a dozen centuries ]—the John- 
stones lived in one out of the half dozen towers 
dotting what was not called the Border land, and 
alternately intermarried with and fought with half 
a dozen of the county families. But why specialize 
Annandale as different from the rest of Scotland, 
where all country gentlemen found it convenient 
to live in fortified houses, especially near the Eng- 
lish border? It would be difficult to name a single 
parish in Dumfriesshire without one or more of 
these towers. 

Mr. Jovas declares that the surname of Jobn- 
stone “ is attributed to one of William's followers, 
the Seigneur de Janville,” and that his descend- 
ants ‘‘ gradually Anglicized their name to Jobne- 
stoune.” Attributed by whom, and on what 
evidence? I venture to assert that there is no 
parallel for a Norman territorial name being Angli- 
cized by undergoing deliberate translation into 
English. The origin of the surname Johnstone is 
tolerably clear from documentary evidence. In 
the eleventh century the first or second Rebert de 
[rus of Annandale conferred a grant of land on a 
knight named John. The house erected on these 
lands naturally got the name of Jobn’s toun, and 
the lands in turn took their name from the man- 
sion; so that it is in accordance with the com- 
monest automatic usage that we find John’s— 
between 1194 and 1214—son Gilbert attesting a 
charter of William de Bras of Annandale as 
** Gilbertus de Jonistune ” (see Sir William Fraser's 
* Book of Annandale’). 

The rest of Mn. Jowas’s paper is of the same | 
distracting character, ‘* John Ay’ll” he interprets 
confidently as ‘* John Argyle,” a curious surname | 
to find in Drumfriesshire ; and he complacently | 
repeats the silly fable of the descent of the Grahams 


from King Grime. He selects at random a few | 


Johnstone marriages to show their connexion with 
the “half a dozen” native families (it would be 
curious to hear his explanation of “* native ’’), gives 
a remarkable account of the origin of the Debatable 
lands, and crowns all with the following wonderful 
statement: “ The Douglas rebellion, in 1484, was 
not crushed before athird began. Dumfriesshire 
was, of course, again the chief battle-field. At the 
battle of Sauchieburn James III. fled wounded, 
taking refuge in a cottage, where he was murdered.” 
Historians have hitherto been silent about the 
king's wound ia the battle, and perversely assigned 
the field of Sauchieburn, not to Dumfriesshire, 
but to Stirlingshire. The most disquieting words 
in this remarkable paper are those in parentheses at 
the end, ‘*To be continued.” Is it too much to 
beg that Mr, Jonas will revise his version of his- 
tory before it appears with the cachet of ‘N. & Q.’? 
Hersert Maxwet, 


I spell the name without a final e, which is quite 
a modern addition. For those of your readers who 
take an interest in this subject the following in- 
formation regarding this branch of the Johnston 
clan may be useful. 

James Johnston of Jobnston, chief of the clan 
from 1509 to 1524, bad, by his wife Mary Moxwell, 
six sons; the youngest was James, who obtained 
a grant of the lands of Wampbray. 

This James Jobnston of Wampbray bad, by 
his wife Margaret, four sons at least, viz., Gilbert, 
John, William, and Robert. In 1561 I find Mar- 
garet MacClellan, widow of James Johnston of 
Wamphray (who was dead in 1556), complaining 
to the authorities and asking protection against the 
laird of Johnston (her late husband’s brother) and 
his son, for herself and her bairns for their tryanny 
and oppression. In 1577 we find John Johnston 
of Wampbray denounced for dispossessing his 
mother. In 1606 William, brother of the laird of 
Wamphray, is mentioned. 

Gilbert Jobnston of Wampbray, son of Jamer, 
who was dead in 1556, is mentioned in 1606 as 
having the following sons, Robert, James, and 
William, and there were probably others, Gilbert 
Johnston was dead in 1609, and he was succeeded 
by his son Robert, who married Marion Mont- 
gomerie, of Lainshaw, in Ayrshire, by whom he 
had issue. In an act and decreet, dated 1611, the 
laird of Wampbray is described as “a gentleman 
of very mean rent. Nothing like a great baron”; 
and his three brothers as ‘‘ young gentlemen 
without any rent or means of living.” 

In 1618 Robert Johnston of Wamphray is men- 
tioned as a lord of assize, and in 1621 I find Wil- 
liam Jobnston, brother german to Wampbhray, is 
killed by Capt. James Johnston, of Thorndyk. 
The direct male line of Wamphray is supposed to 
have ended in 1656 with a girl, Janet, who married 
a kinsman of the Sheens or Hilton family. 
Her son Robert Johnston married Isobel Rollo, 
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and bad several children. His third son was 
James, a captain in the army, who is stated, I 
believe «rroneously, in Douglas's ‘ Baronage’ to 
have died unmarried. Like the rest of his family 
he was a staunch Jacobite, and was apparently lost 
sight of by his relations in the dangerous times in 
which be lived. Be this as it may, the father of 
this James, Robert of Wampbray, was out in the 
fifteen, He died in 1733, his wife being then 
alive. 

It seems extremely unlikely that the direct male 
descendants of the first Johnston of Wamphray 
are extinct. Younger sons must have gained a 
livelihood as they best could, and they probably 
eank in the social scale or sought new fielde, 

One oF THE Cray. 


Portraits or tak Wartons (8" §, xii. 327). 
— Unless we are to understand that Reynolds 
signed no portrait except that of Mrs. Siddons as 
the ‘Tragic Muse’ to refer to the name being 
written at full length, the report that he in no 
way signed another portrait is incorrect. He 
signed the group of Jane, born Hamilton, Lady 
Cathcart, and her daughter Jane, afterwards 
Duchess of Athole, which was No. 71 in the 
Grosvenor Gallery Exhib‘tion, 1884, with the 
initials “J. R.” and the date “1755.” As J. R. 
Smith, who engraved the portrait of Joseph Warton, 
published that work in 1777, 7. e., in Sir Joshua’s 
lifetime, and inscribed the print “ Painted by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,” we need no further evidence, 
signature or no signature, that it is a portrait of 
the P.R.A.’s, The same conclusion may be drawn 
from the facts that C. Hodges’s engraving of 
Thomas Warton, which is dated 1786, is similarly 
inscribed “Sir Joshua Reynolds pinxt.” Both 
these pictures were in the National Portrait Exbi- 
bition, 1867. May I add that Reynolds put his 
name to the fine group of ‘Lady Cockburn and 
her Children,’ engraved as ‘Cornelia’? It is true 
that he rarely signed his pictures in any way. As 
with regard to Earl Cathcart’s group, he signed the 
portrait of Lady Selina Hastings with “J. R.” 

F. G. 8. 


From a notice of mine (in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
11 August) of the pictures bequeathed by Lady 
Hamilton to the National Gallery, I quote the 
following paragraph respecting the ‘ Portrait of 
Lady Cockburn and Children’ (which was com. 
menced by Sir Joshua in 1773 and exhibited in 
1774) 

“As a proof of the appreciation of the work by Sir 
Joshua's contemporaries, we are told that when this 
portrait was brought into the Great Room to be hung, 
all the painters clapped their hands in salutation of its 
“> r; while the seal of the artist's own approval is to 

found in his name, inscribed at full length on the 
hem of the lady's garment, the only two pictures thus 
honoured by him being this one and his portrait of 
Mra, Siddons,”’ 


I may very likely have found this statement in 
Leslie's ‘Life’ or in Farington’s ‘Memoirs.’ It 
shows, at any rate, that the Siddons portrait was 
not unique in bearing Sir Joshua’s name, and 
should think it, therefore, far from impossible that 
yet other works might share this distinction, the 
more so as the letters might easily escape a critic's 
observation if, asin the Lady Cockburn example, 
they were introduced in a border where they seem 
but a continuation of the beaded broidery. 

Leoa- Weekes. 


Much information respecting Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Warton’s portraits, their present where- 
abouts, references to works relating thereto, will 
be found in a volume of ‘N. & Q” published so 
recently as twelve months since, 8 S. x. 237, 300, 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Prime Mriyister x. 357, 438 ; xi. 69, 151, 
510; xii. 55).—Further investigation confirms my 
idea that it is to Andrew Marvell that must be 
given the credit of introducing this term into our 
literature, even if not into our language. In 
‘* Nostradamus’s Prophecy. By A. Marvel, 
Esq.,” included in ‘Poems on Affairs of State : 
from the Time of Oliver Cromwell to the Abdica- 
tion of K. James the Second,’ published in London 
in 1703, is a line not to be quoted in these days in 
full, but which declares what shall happen 

When —— shall be prime Min’sters Sport ; 
while, in ‘‘ Royal Resolutions. By A. Marvell, 
Esq.,” included in the same work, is the line, pre- 
viously erroneously quoted, 

My Pimp shall be my Minister Primiér. 
Bolingbroke, however, worked the hardest of any 
politician to make the idea current. Before his 
attacks upon Hurley as having been “the Prime, 
if not the sole Minister,” in the Craftsman for 
1735, already given, he had publicly vented his 
spite upon his old colleague and rival ia his 
pamphlet on ‘ The State of Parties at the Acces- 
sion of George I,’ written about 1730. Ino this 
he refers to ‘‘the strange conduct of a first 
minister,” than whom ‘‘o0 man was more desirous 
of power.” The machinations of Harley gave 
him, in fact, 

“the sole confidence of the queen [Anne], put him more 
absolutely at the head of the party,that came into power, 
and invested him with all the authority that a first 
mini-ter could have in those days, and before any man 
could presume torival in that rank, and in this kingdom, 
the rank of the ancient mayors of the palace in France "'— 
the living Walpole being thus struck at in company 
with the dead Harley. It isa strange combination 


of authorship of name and idea—Marvell aod 
Bolingbroke : but there the combination is, 
Atrarp F, Rossins. 
The English translation of Father D'’Ocleans’s 
* History of the Revolutions in England under the 
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Stuarts’ was published in 1711. My copy, how- 
ever, is the second edition, published in 1722. On 
. 294 I find, “ The Earl of Sunderland, the prime 
Sinioter, incompatible with Rochester and bis 
rofess'd Enemy.” On p. 303 “ bis Prime Minister 
is accus’d of it” (i. ¢., treason) ; and on the same 
page ‘‘that being become Prime Minister and 
almost the only one.” The references are all to 
Sunderland. W. H. Davin. 
46, Cambridge Road, Battersea Park. 


The following early example of the term used in 
English, though not of an English minister, may 
be worth quoting :— 

**But I must not omit to mention the S.cretary of 
State, who, tho’ he hath neither a deliberative nor 
decisive voice in any of the Councils, is yet as some term 
him the Primum Mobile of the whole kingdom. His 
office is compounded of that of Clerk of the Council, and 
another long since abolished, but revived for a small 
time by the Conde de Castelmelhor‘called the Escrivain 
de Puridade: Puridade in old Portuguese signifies 
Secrecy or Privacy : the office seems to have been much 
the same as that of Privado in Spain, or Prime Minister 
in France; but nothing remains of it, now at least, in 
the Secretary of State, but what is purely ministerial.’ — 
Colbateh’s ‘Account of the Court of Portugal,’ 1700, 


p. 179. 
J. P. Owen. 


Teytu Psatus in THE Vutoate 
(8 8. xii, 308),.— 

* P-alm X.—Thise psalm ie joined to and a continuation 

of the preceding in the Septuagint and Vulgate versions 
and those by which they are followed Our version 
follows the original Hebrew" (See note to Psalm x, in 
Knight's ‘ Pictorial Bible‘). 
I think that this is a mistake in respect to the 
Septuagint version. In my copy of the Septua- 
gint, published in Amsterdam, 1683, these two 
psalms are not joined together. They are num- 
bered as in our version. In my copy of the 
Vulgate, published at Turin, 1840, that which is 
the tenth in our version has for heading “ Psalmum 
X secundum Hebrxos,” Its verses are numbered 
1-18. The next psalm has for heading “ Infinem, 
Psalmus David X.” It is Psalm xi. in our ver- 
sion. The arrangemement of the Vulgate appears 
in the Douay version. Rozert Prerpoint. 


The Vulgate copied the Septuagint in making 
one psalm of Psalms ix. and x. In the Hebrew 
these two psalms form one acrostic, and have other 
constructional agreements. Moreover, Psalm x. 
has no title. W. C. B. 


Reuss, in his ‘ Das Alte Testament’ (Brunswick, 
1892-94), in his commentary on these Psalms, 
says that “in the Latin Vulgate and in all Catholic 
editions this poem [i.¢., the two Psalms] is regarded 
as forming a connected whole.” K. 


IxpuLorNce 1s Morrins S. xii. 348).— 
Dickens obviously founded bis Sam Weller’s story 
on Beauclerk’s story as recorded in Boswell, See 


N. & Q.,’ 6S. xii. 307, 334, 377 ; where reference 
is also made to De Quincey’s version of the story 
in his paper on ‘National Temperance Move- 
ments’ (*‘ Works,’ ed. Masson, 1889-90, xiv. 272). 
G. L. Apperson. 


“Tue tne Birt,” &c. S. xii. 
309).—Earl Russell, in bis ‘Recollections,’ says 
that the cry,“ The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill,” owed its origin to Lord Brougham, 
and was intended to meet the disposition existing 
in the House of Commons to introduce destructive 
amendments. J. 


‘* THE sanps” (8 §, xii. 306).—It has 
for some time appeared to me that the germ of this 
phrase is to be found in the ‘ Mnueid,’ iv. 212, 
which Surrey translated — 

To whom we gave the strond for to manure. 
This seems to be a case in which the thought sug- 
gested is wider than the plain fact stated. The most 
attractive form of a similar idea (not the same) is 
“Noctuas Athenas ferre,” with its German trans- 
lation, “ Eulen nach Athen tragen.” 
Artnur Mayatt. 


Nos tamen hoc agimus, tenuique in pulvere sulcos 
Ducimus, et litus sterili versarnus aratro. 
Juvenal, 7th Satire. 
I do not remember this in ‘N. & Q.’ 
KILLIGREW. 


Ulysses, when he pretended madness, in order 
that he might not go to Troy, ploughed the sands, 
Hence, perhaps, the expression. E. YARDLEY. 


Tickers oF Vauxuatt Garpens §, xii. 
367).— A few weeks ago Mr. John Salkeld, the 
well-known bookseller of Clapham Road, showed 
me a most curious and extensive collection of these 
and similar tickets. The collection was offered in 
(I think) his last catalogue, but whether it is sold 
or not I cannot say. Mr, Warwick Wrota 
should see it. W. Roperrs, 

Carlton Villa, Klea Avenue, Clapham. 


Porocaterets §, xii. 248, 310).—I have 
to return thanks for the replies to my query, and 
at the same time should like to suggest a reason 
for what once puzzled me, and has never, so far as 
I know, been explained, viz. the Spanish custom 
of dropping the final consonant in many Mexican 
names, Why, for instance, did Tlaxcallan become 
T’sscala? The answer is that in Spanish a word 
ending with a consonant is almost invariably 
accented on the last syllable, whereas such words 
in the Mexican tongue were, as I have shown, 
accented on the penultimate, To assimilate them 
to the Spanich language the conquerors must 
either shift the accent, as they did in some oases, 
or drop the final consonant, as they did in others ; 
Guatemala from Guatemdllan, and the Tlascdla 
from Tlaxcdllan, mentioned above. Spanish words 
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are cut down in the same way by the vulgar. Thus 
virgen, being accented on the first syllable, becomes 
binge. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Mr. Pcatt's rule for the pronunciation of 
Mexican names will be of service to every reader 
of Prescott, even if there are exveptions to it, of 
which I think I can point out one. The name of 
the great province Querétaro appears to be always 
accented on the third syllable from the end, instead 
of the second as it should be by Mr. Prart’s rule. 

Ricwarpson. 


Cassirer Street §, xii. 269, 336). — 
Whether this name does or does not reproduce 
xagairepos I cannot help to determine ; but your 
correspondents at both these references wi'l be 
interested in an article on ‘Celtic Tin,’ by M. 
Reinach, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record 
for December, 1892. A letter from Prof. Rhys in 
the Academy (end of September or early in October), 
1895, refers to this article, which broke fresh ground 
in regard to the much debated derivation of Cassi- 
terides. Briefly, this name may be based on some 
native name of the aborigines, or of their country 
the British Isles, at a very early date, before, 
possibly, any Celt or other Aryan bad landed here. 

©. Warp. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke, 


Tue Currew (8 S. xii. 65, 156, 230).—Io 
Taylor’s ‘ Handbook to Bristol,’ published a few 
years ago, it is stated that the curfew bell is still 
rung from the tower of the church of St. Nicholas, 
in that city :— 

“ By « code of instructions dated 1481 we find that the 
suffragan was ‘to ring curfew with one bell at ix of the 
clock, « convenient peal the maintenance of half a 
quarter of an hour,’ This custom, we may add, has 
been traditionally continued, and the curfew bell may 
still be heard every evening at 9 o'clock.” 

Tn a small book published in 1884, ‘ Our Parish’ 
—that is, Hailsham, in Sussex—it is said that the 
curfew bell is still rung from the church tower 
there. The hour is not mentioned. In the ‘Fair 
Maid of Perth,’ referring to that city in February, 
1396, Sir Walter Scott says: “ Curfew bell, then 
rung at seven o'clock at night.” The custom has 
long ceased, but the street in which the bell was 
situated, and where the Fair Maid lived, is still 
called Curfew Row. W. 8. 

[Very many replics on ‘Curfew’ are aeknowledged. 
They asa rule refer to the subject generally, which has 
already been discussed, and not to the special point 
brought forward at the first reference. } 


Cavurca or Scorzanp AnD Burnine Buss (8* 
S. xii. 148, 237).—As no satisfactory reply to this 
query has yet appeared, I may mention that a 
friend of mine has to-day shown me a copy of ‘ The 
Story of the Burning Bush,’ by the Rev. J. C. 
Carrick—a little book whose existence I was not 
previously aware of. In a prefatory note the 


author says that the burning bush has been for 
at least two centuries the expressive crest and 
symbol of the Church of Scotland. And in 
chap. viii, he writes :— 

“In 1688 William and Mary came to power, and the 
Revolution settlement was passed ; and it was found that 
the burning bush. which bad literally blazed with the fierce 
fires of persecution for a quarter of a century, was yet 
not consumed: ‘Nec tamen consumebatur.’ It must 
have been in this age that the Church took that as its 
crest.” 

I have always understood that the emblem was 
derived from the Huguenots, but I have never been 
able to ascertain at what date it first came into 
use in the Church of Scotland, and perhaps one 
explanation of this difficulty is to be found in the 
fact that it was never formally adopted by the 
Caurch. W. 


Srraps (8 S. ix. 468; x. 11, 63, 162, 280).— 
I notice that the latest contribution oa this subject 
leaves a bad mistake for ‘N. & Q.’ to perpetuate, 
I allude to the alleged “ Duke of York ” equestrian 
statue in London Road, Liverpool. This monu- 
ment has been most unfortunate. With some it 
was, and probably still is, Marcus Aurelius, on the 
famous statue of whom it was modelled; with 
others it was Wellington ; and now it is the Duke 
of York. Originally in Great George Square 
(1809), then in London Road (1821), and now 
once again moved (1896), but still in London Road, 
this statue was erected to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the accession of George III. His 
Horseguards Highness of York has no statue in 
Liverpool. Gerorce 

Sefton Park, Liverpoo!. 


Ponitician (8 §. x. 333, 444, 517; xi. 76, 
333 ; xii. 237).—Andrew Marvell, writing to Sir 
Edward Harley, 17 Nov., 1677, observed :— 


“ To-day is acted the first time ‘Sir Popular Wisdom ; 
or, the Politician,’ where my Lord Shaftesbury and all 
his gang are sufficiently personated. I conceive the King 
will be there.""—‘ Royal Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission,’ The Portland MSS., vol. iii. p. 357. 


If any other record of this play existe, it should 
throw further light upon the question which has 
been raised ; but there is plentiful evidence that 
jast about the period of its production “ politician ” 
was as much a word of reproach in England as it 
now is in the United States. Rochester, in his 
* Alexander Bendo’s Speech,’ wrote :— 


“ Now for the Politician, he isa grave, deliberating, 
close, prying Man : Pray, are they not grave, deliberating, 
close, prying Fools?...... The Politician, finding how the 
People are taken with specious miraculous Impossibilities 
senna protests, declares, promises I know not what Things, 
which he is sure can never be brought about. The People 
believe, are deluded, and pleased; the Expectation of a 
future Good, which shall never befal them, draws their 
Eyes off a present Evil. Thus are they kept and eatab- 
lished in Subjection, Peace, and Obedience ; Ae in Great- 
ness, Wealth, and Power, So you see the Politician ia, 
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and must be, a Mountebank in State Affairs,”"—Lord 
Rochester's ‘ Works,’ pp. 31-2. 

To this may be added an illustrative extract 
from Wycherley :— 

** Lydia. What kind of man is your poll-wit ? 

“* Dapper. He is a fidge'ting, busy, dogmatical, hot- 
headed fp, that speake always in sentences and proverbs 
(as others in similitudes), and he rails perpetually against 
the pre-ent government. His wit lies in projects and 
monopolies, and penning speeches for young parliament 
mep,”’"—* Love in a Wood,’ Act IT, sc. i. 

And Balzac’s opinion is to be quoted in this 
connexion :— 

“L'ancien ministre avait, depuis son avénement en 
politique, contracte la manie de collectionner les belles 
choses, sans doute pour faire oppomtion a la politique 
qui collectionne secrétement les actions les plus laides,” 
—* Lea Parente Pauvree,’ Deuxiéme fpisode, ‘ Le Cousin 
Pune,’ 

Avrrep F. Ropers, 


Jobn Ford, too, joins in the dramatist’s de- 
nunciation of the politician. The following lines are 
from ‘ The Lover’s Melancholy,’ LV. ii. :— 

So politicians thrive, 
That with their crabbed faces, and ely tricke, 
Legerdemain, ducks, cringea, formal beards, 
Crisped hair, and punctual cheat«, do wriggle in 
Their heads firet, like a fox to rooms of state ; 
Then the whole body follows. 
Then they fill 

Lordships ; steal women’s hearts ; with them and theirs 
‘The world runs round ; yet these are equare men atill. 

W. A. Hewpersoy, 

Dublin. 


Otp Cavaca xii. 227). —In ‘ Ancient 
Towers and Doorways,’ by Galletly and Taylor, 
imperial 4to., 1896, David Nutt, is a drawing of 
the tower of Mutbil and a short description of it 
among others ; and there is a fine engraving of the 
old church in ‘Perthshire Illustrated,’ London, 
1844. A 

Edinburgh. 


Ricwarp Torcutrre (8 x. 133,198; xi. 51).— 
He did not die intestate, as I had supposed, but pro- 
bate of bis will was stayed on account of a lawsuit 
regarding it between his daughter, described as 
** Margaret, otherwise Frances Tashe, otherwise 
Topceliffe,” and his son Charles Topeliffe. He is 
himself described as ‘‘ late of Somerby, co, Lincoln, 
eeq.”’ On 3 Dec., 1604, a grant of administration 
was made in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
to his daughter Margaret, and at her death a 
second grant was issued 28 Jan., 1613, to Sir 
William Leighton, Knt., of Plashe, Shropshire, 
as being the next-of-kin. A third act of ad- 
ministration was issued on 15 July, 1615, with the 
consent of Charles Topcliffe, the son, to Edmund | 
Malton, a creditor of Richard Topcliffe, but it 
was afterwards revoked; and a fourth act was 
issued on 14 Feb., 1617, to Adam Eyre, of Brad- 


way, co, Derby, gent., during the minority of Mary 


Topcliffe, grandchild of Richard Topcliffe, and 
daughter, as I suppose, of Charles Topcliff+, the 
son. From ‘Cal, of State Papers, Dom.,’ 1611-18, 
p. 72, it would seem that Charles Topcliffe had 
heen enjoying the hospitalities of the King’s Bench 
Prison, Southwark, fur some time. 

Gorpon Goopwin. 


Tux Green Taare S. xii, 208, 293).— 
With reference to Mr. Warren’s remark that in 
‘Trish courts witnesses sit, or did sit, at a table, 
instead of standing in a‘ box’ like ours,” perhaps, 
in reply, I may be permitted to question the cor- 
rectness of the statement of your correspondent by 
drawing attention to the following quotation from 
Lever's ‘Tom Barke of Ours.’ The hero of the 
novel, it will be remembered, was arrested and 
placed on bis trial, under a warrant of felony. 
When the case was before the judge, an animated 
discussion took place anent the acceptance of 
Darby McKeown as a witness for the defence; at 
last it was ruled that Darby ‘‘ was to mount the 
table.” 

* His air and demeanour, as he took his seat on the 
table, seemed an acknowledgment of the homage ren- 
dered him, He placed hia worn and ragged hat beside 
his feet, and then concealing his joined hands within his 
sleeves, and drawing his legs back beneath the chair, he 
assumed that attitude of mock humility your least bash- 
ful Irishman is so commonly fond of.” 

There is a most graphic illustration, by the great 
“ Phiz,” of ‘ Darby in the Chair’ at p. 615 of the 
octavo edition of ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ published 
by Chapman & Hall, London, 1873. Of course 
the first edition of the novel appeared in 1844. 
Henry Geratp Hors. 
Clapham, 8. W, 


In Lever’s novel ‘ Tom Burke’ there is a picture 
of a Dublin law court, with a witness seated on a 
table, round which sit counsel peering up at him. 
This seems to dispose of Mr. Warren's theory 
that ‘‘on” is Irish for “at.” My knowledge in 
the matter begins and ends with this picture. Are 
there no Irish correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who 
could say exactly what is and has been the use? 

C. B. Moonr. 


Device on Seat (8 §S. xii, 228).—It is well 
known that ancient devices were often taken from 
still more remote Hebrew emblems. The device 
on the Loanhead seal, inquired about by J. S., 
looks rather like one of these. At all events the 
emblems are all Hebrew, and are found, as in this 
case, together. The application of the emblems 
must depend upon minute local history probably. 
Jacob, in blessing his sons (B.c, 1635), connects 
the lion and vine with Judab, the wolf with Ben- 
jamin, while the eagle was the well-known emblem 
of Dap, as seen in the cherubim (Ezekiel i, 40). 
See Genesis xliz. 9, 10, 27. So also the Scotch 
Church has for its official emblem a burning bush 
(Exodus iii, 3), as I remember seeing carved in 
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stone on the Scotch Presbyterian Church in the | death, as is done in other countries. 


Largo di Capella Vecchia, Nap'es. A. B. G. 
Paysictans or THE Last Century (8" S. xii. 
127, 253, 298).—Whilst admitting that W. C. B. 
is practically correct ia his statement, I must 
assert that the line he draws is almost too fine to 


be discerned with a microscope. A degreee, as is 


well known, can only in this country emanate | 
from a university ; but the dictionary definition of 


a degree is (vide Nuttall), “ In colleges and univer- 
sities, a mark of distinction conferred on students 
as a testimony of their proficiency in arts and 
sciences.” I suppoze I should hava substitut-d 
qualification for degree.” 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


“Granp Otp Man” (8 §. xii. 288). — Toe 
popularity of this title received its impetus from 
a speech delivered by Mr. Bradlaugh at North- 
ampton, where he repeatedly referred to Mr. 
Gladstone as the Grand Old Man. This informa- 
tion I received from Mr, Bradlaugh himself. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s fancy for this most wortby sobriquet 
originated through his strongest supporter, Mr. 
Labouchere, telling some friends in the tea-room 
of the House that “the grand old man, with tears 
in his eyes, took me by the hand, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Labouchere, bring me Mr. Bradlaugh back again.’ ” 
This invitation had reference to the nullity of 
election (June, 1880), and naturally was made the 
most of by Mr. Bradlaugh, C. E. Crarx. 

Pearson's Weekly Offices. 


While upon this subject, it may be interesting 
to note that this title (by which Charlotte Bronte 
had already designated the Duke of Wellington) 
was given by the Illustrated London News to 
Lord Brougham, in a leading article, beginning, 
“The grand old man has passed away from us” 
(May 16, 1868). But there is one difference, the 
present possessor of the title is the first who has it 
with capital letters. 

Epwarpv H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Recisterixe Birtus Deatas 1x 
(8 S. xii. 109, 214).—There appears to be a 
difference of opinion in the answers to the above 
query: A. R. B, says the mother’s maiden name 
is shown when registering the birth of a child ; and 
further on he says, in a baptismal register the child 
is simply described as that of Mary and William 
Smith. This seems to be contradictory, for if the 
child be shown simply as that of Mary and William 
Smith, the mother’s maiden name (surname) is 
certainly not recorded. Then Mr. WaAnnren says 
the woman's maiden name is not shown. Which 
is correct? It seems strange that the woman’s 
maiden name should not be shown in the registra- 
tion of the birth of her child as well as at her 


If a man 
were to marry three times and each time a woman 
with the same Christian name, there seems to me 
ample room for complications in records after years 
rollon, It is such a simple matter to make the 

| entry at the time, and ove which I should think 
would be of great value as a matter of record. Is 


there any reason why it should not be done?! 
O. H. 


Ausrata as iT 18’ (8" xii, 168, 292).—Toere 
is also a French edition of ‘ Austria as it is’ (Paris, 
1828). An interesting account of the writer's life 
may be found in Wurzbach’s ‘ Biog. Lexikon des 
| Kaiserthams Oesterreich,’ vol. xxxiii. ; and cp. 
* Faust,’ Ch, Sealsfield, Weimar, 1897, p. 59. 

R. Gerer. 


Imperial Library, Vienna. 


‘* WHEN SORROW SLEEPETH WAKE IT Not” (8% 
S. xi, 417, 507 ; xii. 77, 195).—The words ar-, as 
has been stated, by Miss Stodart, and the music by 
Land. It is published by Addison & Hollier, 210, 
Regent Street, with English and German words. 
I can send the words if your correspondent wishes, 

M. A. Corpravx. 

Great Cotes House, R.8.0., Lincoln. 


AvstriaN Name 8, xii. 368).—The family 
of Uexkiill traces its origin from Livonia and 
Esthonia. A branch settled in Sweden, where the 
name is written Yxkull (one offshoot bas it Yxell). 
In 1648 the title of baron was conferred, with the 
additional name of Gyldenband or Gyllenband. 
Tn the last century one of the family entered the 
service of the Duchy of Wiirtemberg, became in 
| 1790 a member of the Swabian knighthood, and in 
| October of the same year was made a count by 
| Leopold If. IT am afraid this does not answer 
Mr. Warren’s inquiry as to how the name 
originated, but it will show that the family is one 
of standing and bas long borne the present name, 

Lro CULLETON, 


Uexkuell, written out in ful!, no doubt has an 
odd look. When written Uxkiill, with the 
umlaut as in German, it looks right enough, The 
Uxkiills are, I believe, of North German origin, 
and boast a thousand years of nobility. 

SHERBORNE, 


Turopatp's Roap §, xii, 286).—The error 
pointed out by R. B. P. occurs in unexpected 
places. In early prints of Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ under 
date 26 May, 1668, Theobald's not only appears 
as Tibald’s, but is inéexed under Tibald, Mr.” 

KiLuicrEw. 

Esnivs (8% S. xii. 309).—The best collection of 
the fragments of Ennius is by Vahlen, ‘ Enniane 
| Poesis Reliquix,’ Leipzig, 1854. I believe it is 
complete. The remains of the dramatic poetry of 
Eanius are included in Ribbeck’s ‘Scenicw Ro- 
wanorum Pvesis Fragmenta.’ K. 
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Saypras’s ‘Memoirs or D’Antacyan’ (8" 8. 4.D. 1607, The preface, The Translators to the 


xii, 347). —The Mémoires de M. «d’Artagnan,’ by | 
Courtilz de Sandras (Cologne, 170), have been 
recently reprinted in Paris, The notice of Courtilz 
ia Didov’s ‘ Biographie’ gives the full title of the 
book, and adds, ‘c'est dans cet ouvrage que M. 
Alexandre Dumas paraft avoir puisé les matériaux 
de son cé'é>re roman des Mousquetaires.” A) 
summary, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, appeared a/ 
few months ago in Blackwood's Magazine. The 
statement of Dumas, that Courtilz printed the 
book in Amsterdam, is there repeated ; though, 
according to Didot, it was first issued from Cologne. | 
A note on the capacities of Courtilz might suggest 
that the ‘Mémoires’ have occasionally been 
“enlivened” by the editor. They have not | 
appeared in English, Guorce Marsmatt. | 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


The ‘Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan, Capitaine- 


Reader,” which has fallen out of the usual issue of 
the Authorized Version, is absent from Barker's, 
16147, but appears in Oxford, 1769, 4to., has been 
printed separately, I think, by the S.P.C. K. 

Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 


A man who adopts St. Jerome’s own signature 
ought to know all about the Vulgate. It is cer- 
tainly not true that the translators of the Authorized 
Version followed the Vulgate in the main, nor can 
it well be said that they were very strongly influ- 


| enced byit. There are cases of Vulgate rend: rings, 


but they are chiefly verbal, and mav almost all be 
traced back to Wycliffe, whose version was, of course, 
directly from the Vulgate. Thus, “a firmament,” 
“ Enoch was translated,” ‘‘a moment of time,” 
‘© Mount Calvary ” are simply Wycliffe’s reduction 
of the original words of the Vulgate to English 
form. Two cises more than verbal, and both 


Lieutenant de la 1"* Compagnie des Mousquetaires,’ | unfortunate, are Joho x. 16, “one fold and one 
have been recently published in 3 vols., Paris, A | shepherd,” which is the Vulgate ‘‘anum ovtle. 
Ia Libriirie Illustrée, 8, Rue Saint Joseph. No} Wycl ffe, of course, had fold ; Tyndale rightly 
author's name is given, but it is included in the | changed to flock, which is the original Greek ; but 
“ Bibliothéque de Volumes,” &c., fourteen in| succeeding versions unhappily altered back again. 


number. It is evidently Sandras’s, I know no} 
English translation, 


Samoet Ricnarpsoy, B.A., 
Bedford Lodge, Clontarf, Ireland. 


Tue Avtsorizep VERSION AND THE Votoare | 
8" S, xii, 288) —The translators of the Authorized 
Version state, near the end of their preface, that | 
they have “avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, | 
who leave the old ecclesiastical words and betake | 
them to others.” This would of necessity assimilate 
the expression of many passages to the rendering 
in the Vulgate, where so many of the ecclesiastical 
words occur. But ‘‘The King’s instructions to 
the Translators” specify the Bishop.’ Bible as to 
be followed when the original will permit, and in 
the default of this, when there is more agreement 
with the original, ‘* Tindale’s, Matthew's, Cover- 
dale’s, Whitchurch, Geneva.” But at the same 
time they carefully avoided the obscurity arising 
from the transliteral rendering of certain words in 
the late version, the Rheims version of 1582, made 
from the Vulgate. 

The article treating of the Authorized Version 
in Smith's ‘ Bible Dictionary’ has this observation 
respecting the assertions of Dr. Jobn Bellamy in 
the Classical Journal, No. 36, and of Sir J. 
Burges in ‘ Reasons in Favour of a New Trans!a- 
tion,’ 1819: “The rash assertions of both Bellamy 
and Burges that the A. V. had been made almost 
eatirely from the LX X. and Vulgate, and a general 
deficiency in all accurate scholarship, made them 
easy victims” (vol. iii. p. 1679, col. 2). Are the 
authorities to which Hieronymus refers to be 
classed with them? The fourteen instructions of 
King James can be seen in Fuller, ‘ Cb. Hist.,’ 


Another case is Hebrews iii. 6, “a son over his own 

house,” Vulgate “domo sua”; own should be 

omitted, the house being God’s, as before, ver. 2, 5. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


For some remarks upon the influence of the 
Rhemieh translation from the Vulgate on the 1611 
version see Bishop Westcott’s ‘ History of the 
English Bible,’ 270 ff. See also Mombert’s 
* Eoglish Versions,’ 318 ff. 

Eowarp H. Mansnatt, M.A. 

Hasting». 


Civs (8 S. vii. 145; xii. 346).— A copy of 
the original issue (in 1679) of the rare printed 
tract of 4 pp. folio, entitled “ A List of one unani- 
mous Club of Voters in his Majesties Long Parlia- 
ment, dissolved in 78. Very fit to be thought on 
at the next New Choice,” is in my possession. It 
contains the names, 198 in number, arranged under 
the thirty-nine counties and places for which the 
parties respectively sat, of such members of the 
then last Parliament as were “ Pensioners,” i. ¢, 
who had received any “ pension,” place of profit, 
office, or employment from the king, and who in 
consequence, it may be presumed, supported the 
Crown in all parliamentary measures. To some 
twenty-five of these names slight remarks are added 
as to the office held, or source of such “ pension,” 
&>., and to that of ‘‘Simuel Peipys” (sic) the 
words—each, like the name, commencing with a 
“P."—* Plot, Popery, Piracy.” On the fourth 
page are minutes of ‘‘ Votes of the House of 
Commons concerning the Pensioners” in May, 
1679 ; and one can learn as to the motive for the 
publication of the tract, not only from the con- 
cluding piragraph, as follows : “ Whether all the 
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Counties, Cities, and Corporations in England are 
not at this time more highly concerned than ever, 
to make choice of euch for Parliament Men, as 
may not sell, but save them, to the happy settle- 
ment of this bleeding Kingdom?” but also from 
the fact previously stated therein, that on “ May 8, 
1679, A Bill for hindering any Members from 
accepting any Office or Ewploiment [sic] from the 
King daring this Sessions of Parliament, [was] 
read a second time.” W.L EB Y. 


Hoops as Heappresses (8 S. xii, 324, 411). 
—The hood of the French naval jacket is always 
used in France. In Russia the detached hood is a 
part of the uniform of both officers and men in 
the army, under the name of Bashiltk, D. 


De Mawpevitte: Craverine (8" S. xii. 289). 
—I thiok T. W. S. is incorrect respecting the 
arms of the above, According to the Roll of Arms, 
temp. Hen. IIL, the arms of the Mandevilles were 
Quarterly, or and gules, and the Cuarlaverock Roll 
of Arms gives Quarterly, or and gules, over all a 
bend sable, for the Clavering family. It seems 
improbable that the mavor of Clavering was ever 
held by the Mandevilles. In 1199-1200 Robert 
Fitz-Roger obtained from King Joho a confirmation 
of the manor of Clavering, and in 1300 John, son 
of another Robert Fitz-Roger, assumed, by the 
appointment of King Edw. L, the surname of 
Clavering. This John de Clavering dying in 1332, 
haviog no male issue, left the manor to his brother 
Edmund for life, then to Ralph de Nevill, the son 
of Ranulph de Nevill and Euphemia, daughter of 
Robert Fitz-Roger and sister of John de Clavering 
afore-mentioned. Ralph de Nevill died (1367) 
seised of the manor and half the hundred of 
Clavering. It probably remained in the hands of 
this family until 1570-1, when all the vast estates 
of Charles Nevill, sixth Earl of Westaoreland, were 
confiscated, he being implicated in the insurrection 
of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 

Joan Rapcwirre, 


The following extract is taken from ‘The Titular 
Barony of Clavering. Its origin in and Right of 
Inheritance by, the Norman House of Clavering. 
Authenticated and Illustrated from the Public 
Records.” Privately printed, 1891, folio, many 
facsimiles : - - 

“Robert Fitz Roger waa succeeded in his lands and 
dignity by his eldest ron John, who...... was ordered by 
King Edward the Firet to adopt the Surname of 
*Clavering’ from his principal Manor in Essex. 

“Jobn De Clavering bad Summons to Parliament asa 
Baron during his Father's lifetime from 29 December, 
1299, and was afterwards regularly summoned until 
20 November, 1331,” 

F. H. J. 


Nonsense Verses (8 S. xii. 247, 357). —I 
cannot find the “man from Tobago” in ‘ Gammer 
Gurton’s Garland,’ 1810, of which little book I 


have a copy that formerly belonged to the Rev. 
John Mitford, the editor of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
aine, who has added several traditional rhymes. 
I have, however, discovered the lines in question 
in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ second edition, 
1843, p. 215, together with two othera of a siwilar 
nature (pp. 75, 76). Whilst strongly of opinion 
that this class of composition is not of greater age 
than the ‘ Sixteen onderful Old Women,’ [ 
must echo the hope expressed by Mr. C. F. 8, 
Warren at the last reference. 
W. F. Pripgavx. 


“The old man of Tobago” is in the ‘ Arundines 
Cami,’ which was published in the year 1841, and 
is said there to be taken from ‘Gammer Gurton.’ 
Cot. Pripgavx has pointed out that ‘Gammer 
Gurtou’s Garland’ appeared first in 1784, ard 
afterwards, with additions, in 1810. 

E. Yarpuey. 


Pore axp Tuomson (8 §. xii. 327, 389). — 
Since my last note on this subject, Mr. Duncan 
Tovey sends me the following account of the marks 
to which I there referred :— 

** The cross + or * is against almost all the notes in 
the small band, and against the text to which they refer, 
Thomson uses the same mark, but larger and more 
untidy, and occasionally makes a star *,” 

This fact must count, as I have said, for what the 
reader thinks it may be worth. More significant 
is this. The famous comparison of Lavinia to the 
myrtle “in ths hollow breast of Apennine,” 

Breathing its balmy fragrance o'er the wild, 

is in this mysterious handwriting ; and, though not 
an original thought with Pope, is one of his ideas, 
as appears from ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ iv. 157, 158, 
where the comparison seems precisely similar :— 

There kept my charms concealed from mortal eye, 

Like roses that in deserts bloom and die. 

May I further say that long before my edition of 
Thomson appeared I published a note, with my 
signature, in the Atheneum, stating my doubts as 
to this handwriting ; which note was embodied in 
my edition ? 

In my ‘ Life of Thomson’ (vol. i. Aldine Edition) 
I have expressed my wonder that no critic had 
ever, so far as 1 knew, observed that his ‘ Edward 
and Eleanora’ is adapted from the ‘ Alcestis’ of 
Euripides. Since I wrote thus, I have seen in 
Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay’ record of a note of 
his in the margin of his Euripides in which he 
remarks that ‘‘ the odious baseness of Admetus in 
accepting the sacrifice of his wife is avoided very 
happily by Thomson in his imifation, by making 
Eleanora suck the poison while Edward is sleeping.” 

D. C. Tovey. 


“Donter” (8 S. xii. 348). —I have never 
heard this name applied to an eider-duck. I have 
always thought it was a species of whale. See the 
story of Sir Walter Scott about the placed minister 
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of Dundee, from the ‘Life of R. H. Barham’ 
({ngoldsby), by his son, p. 41, 1880, who, in 
preaching on Jonah, said :— 

“*Ken ye, brethren, what fish it was that swallowed 
him? Aiblins ye may think it wasa shark, Nae, nae, 
brethren, it was nae shark, Or aiblins ye may tiink it 
was a saumon. Nae, nae, my brethren, it was nae 
raumon. Or aiblins ye may think it wasa dolphin, Nae, 
nae, my brethren, it was nae dolphin.’ Here an oli 
woman, thinking to help the pastor out of a dead lift, 
cried out, ‘ Aibline, sir, it was a dunter’ (the vulgar 
name of a species of whale common to the Scotch coast). 
* Aiblins, madsm, ye’re an auld witch for taking the word 
0’ God out of my mouth !' was the reply of the disap- 
pointed rhetorician.”’ 


Ws. Granam F, Picorrt, 
Abington Pigotte, 


Lotrrett (8 xii, 129).—The name of the 
father of Christopher Luttrell, given as Richard, 
does not «gree with the information in Archdall 
and Lodge's ‘ Peerage of Ireland,’ vol. iii. p. 407, 
which is as follows :— 

“ Robert, younger eon of Sir Hugh Luttrell of Danster 
Custle, by Jane Beaumont, died 15 Hen. VI, [1436-7] 
seised of the castie and lands of Luttrellatown, county 
Dublin; he had also considerable possessions in the 
county of Dublin, from Sir Elias de Ashbourne, Knt., «f 
Devon, whose daughter he married. Christopher his 
[eecond | eon succeeded at Luttrellstown (name of wife 
not given) and was the father of Thomas, who married 
Catherine, daugiiter of Thomas Rochfort of Kilbride,” &c. 
The arms of Juhn de Ashborne are given at the 
end of the ‘ Visitation of Worcester,’ 1569, vol. xxvii. 
Hurl. Soe, Joun Rapcuirrs, 


GestLeman Porter (8 S. xii. 187, 237, 337). 
—If your correspondent Mr. W. L. Rorrow is 
correct in saying that Gentleman Porter and 
Serjeant Porter are different names for the same 
office, it must have been held by two men in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as one Johu Traherne 
was Gentleman Porter to Queen Elizsbeth and 
Kiog James. He had the same arms confirmed to 
him that are now borne by the Trahernes of 
Glamorganshire, Can any one tell me if these two 
men, the giant and John Traherne, held the cffice 
simultaneously or in succession / E. T. 


See ‘ Royal Custom,’ 7" S. xi. 268, 358, 
CeLer ET AUDAX, 


“Syipgrs” (8 xii, 128, 150, 237).— The 
Globe for Nov. 5 had a note on the above term as 
used by Mr. Chamberlain the day before in a 
speech at Glasgow. This note farnishes a capital 
illustration of the difficulty of tracing the meta. 
phorical career of words, The clever, ‘‘ smart,” 
and “up-to-date” Globe believes Sir William 
Harcourt to be the first to have the honour of 
being dubbed a ‘‘sniper” in current English 
controversy. The fact, however, is that in the 
staid Church Quarterly for October the Roman 
Catholic writers who ever and anon attack the 


validity of the Edwardian and Elizsbethan clergy’s 
orders are called “snipers.” The term will be 
found in a notice of a book relating to Bishop 
Barlow, but I cavnot give a more precise reference 
at this moment. J. P. Owen, 


Avtuors oF Quotations Waytep (8" 8. xii. 
369).— 
The mark of rank in nature is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the sirger marks the sweetness of the 
strain 
will be found in a poem called “Is it 0, O Christ in 
Heaven!" by Sarah: Williams, who wrote under the name 
of Sadie.” C. HItuier, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills, 
The lines are a part of the concluding stanza of Words- 
worth's ‘Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,’ p. 159, 
Moxon's edition, 1847. C. Lawrexce Forp, B.A. 
8, xii. 409.) 
Eternity is not, as men believe, 
Before and after ua, an endless line, 
The author of thie poem is Jos, Jno. Murphy. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke, 


East Anglia and the Civil War. By Alfred Kingeaton, 
F.R.Hist.S. (Stock,) 
THREE years after the appearance of his ‘ Hertfordshire 
during the Great Civil War’ Mr. Kingston has followed 
it up with a more ambitious book on a kindred subject. 
His latest work ie, indeed, an important contribution to 
our knowledge of the great -truggle in which the liberties 
of Enzlant were vindicated. That East Anglia—in 
which Puritan ideas took deep, if not deepest root—was, 
according to the different views entertained, a hot-bed of 
rebellion or the ecene of the staunchest maintenance 
of freedom is conceded, In the associated counties of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Hertford the banner of revolt against tyranny was 
held most etesdfast!y aloft, Cromwell himself came 
from Huntingdon and Cambridyeshire, and his Ironsides 
were drawn from the associated counties. But for the 
promptitude with which this large and important district 
was seized upon, and the resolution with which it was 
held for the Parliament, the result of the war might well 
have been different, and the struggle might conceiv- 
ably have bad to be renewed in the following century. 
Sufficiently stirring is the record Mr. Kingston has 
compiled, chiefly from contemporaneous sources which, 
though accessible to historians, have not even yet been 
exhausted, and we credit him with the production of a 
work which, besides forming an indispensable portion of 
every historical library, contains much information, 
local and other, not accessible without original research. 
The fact is established that it was not only the middle and 
lower class in the Exstern Counties that fought so steadily 
against the king, but that the landed gentry—including, 
as is well known, some at least of the great nobles—were 
on the same side as the people. The first leaders of the 
Parliamentary armies, indeed, were closely associated 
with the counties mentioned. Especially animated are 
the chapters describing the interception by Cromwell of 
the plate of the colleges of Cambridge on its road to the 
king, and the seizure of the maguz're in the Castle of 
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Cambridge, both things being done before the royal 


the Earle and the quallycie of the other, to bereave him 


standard had been set up at Nottingham, and the firet | of his only daughter, not only without his privytie but 
siege of Crowland, with what is called “ The Battle of | contrary to her Mojestie’s meaninge,” it is prayed that 
the Parsons.” Sterner interest attends t'e twelfth | the said young lady be restored and that Fynny receive 


chapter, in which the contest between the Parliament 
und the army concerning the king is depicted, and the 
thirteenth, descriptive of “ The Second Civil War.”’ In 
this the East Angliansa were no longer so closely allied, 
and the whole district from Stamford and Bury St. 
Edmunds to Colchester was aflame with rebellion. 
These aspects of the contest, in some respects the most 
tragic, are finely depicted. We know not whether to 
blame Mr. Kingston for the fact that he holds the scales 
between the contending factions with a not too steady 
hand. So strongly on the side of the stalwart and 
pugnacious, albeit heroic Puritanism of East Anglia, 
and so fervent an admirer, is he, that he almost loses the 
impartiality of the historian. Admiring, perhaps, as 
much as he the service rendered to England by the 
patriots of the associated counties, we find our sym- 
pathies turned by the manner—strong!y, if unconsciously, 
one-sided—in which our author writes. The barbarous 
and inhuman murder of Lucas and Lisle after the siege 
of Colchester provokes nothing more than the statement 
that “much controversy has been carried on around the 
question ” if the execution of Lucas and Lisle was justi- 
fiable, and whether its inhumanity can be condoned by 
any question of parole given by compounders, Xc., and all 
that is added is that it is “a controversy into which it 
would be profitless to enter here.” This may be true, 
It may, however, be contrasted with advantage with the 
strong language employed when the boot is on the other 
leg. Without in the least intending to chide Mr, Kings- 
ton, whose sympathies are justified as well as probably 
inherited, we should have enjoyed more a work which 
we have enjoyed much had a greater appearance of 
impartiality been kept up. There are in his volume 
some capital eketches of character as well as much very 
curious and valuable information, Among the appendices 
are a good sketch of “ Social and Public Life during the 
Civil War ” and an account of “ The Deprived Royalist 
Clergy in Cambridgesture.” The illustrations include a 
plan of the siege of Colchester, a facsimile title-;age of 
*The Souldier’s Pocket Bible,’ a picture of Cromwell 
arresting the sberiff at St. Albans (from a drawing by 
Mr. F. G. Kitton), views of Crowland Abbey and other 
spots, and a portrait of Cromwell's daughter, Bridget 
leetwood. 


Acts of the Privy Council of England, New Series. 
Vol. XVI. a.p. 1588. Edited by John Roche Duasent, 
C.B, (Record Office.) 

So occupied with preparations connected with the Spanish 

Armada was the Privy Council during 1588 that matters 

of private interest seem to have come rarely un‘er its 

ken. Lady Conowey (Conway), however, to whose pro- 
ceedings in connexion with the acquisition of wives and 
fortunes for her sons we have previously drawn atten- 
tion, is still troublesome. In October she is spoken 
of as “latlie diseased”; and though the difficulties con- 
cerning Marie Bourne are not yet at an end, her laidy- 
ship will have no further opportunity for the display 
of recalcitrancy with regard to obedience to orders. 

Another romantic case, however, crops up in the abduc- 

tion of the only daughter and heiress of the Earl of 

Clencar (Clancarty) by a certain Fynany McCarty. During 

his lordahip’s stay in London, ‘ to followe certaire suites 

to her Majestie,” the aforesaid Fynny McCarty has “ by 
sinister practize intyeed and tuken awaie [Florence 

McCarty] the only daughter and heire of the said Earle, 

beinge very younge and not of yeres to consent to any 


contract, which proceedinge, considering the calling of 


his merited punishment. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the marauder was for his presumption imprisoned at 
Cork, and subsequently, since he was there allowed too 
much liberty, was transported to Dublin Castle, where 
his opportunities of annoying bis kinsman were fewer, 
Mr. Dasent assumes that the marriaze which took place 
was not disagreeable to the fair Florence. Here are 
materials for a thoroughly Irish romance, The main 
interest of the volume ie, however, historical, confirming 
particulars we already possess as to the difficulty in 
provisioning the fleet intended to oppose the Spaniards, 
and in obtaining the ships, and the sufferings of the 
sailors and others after the danger had passed, Sir 
John Gilborne (Gilbert), Knight, shows in very un- 
patriotic colours, for, besides refusing obedience to the 
order of Sir Francis Drake that he shall detain in the 
realm certain vessels, some of them of great burden, 
which he had intended for service in the West indies, 
for which he was gravely censured, he seems to have 
been among those who pilfered from the captured ships 
of the Spaniards stores, &c., required by the State. 
Many offenders of this class were there, and it seems to 
have been hopeless to attempt to repress the loot. It is 
difficult to over-catimate the historical importance of the 
matter contained in the present volume. Most of it hae, 
however, been at the disposal of our later historiane, 
Mr, Dasent’s duties have been once more efficiently 
discharged, and he is to be warmly congratulated upon 
the rapidity with which the succeeding volumes are 
issued, 


Suffolk Tales, and other Stories, dc, By the late Lady 

Camilla Gurdon, (Longmans & Co.) 
Duane her residence near Woodbridge, Lady Eveline 
Camilla Gurdon, daughter of the fifth Earl of Ports- 
mouth, and wife of Sir William Brampton Gurdon, 
K.C.M G., took a keen interest in Suffolk folk-lore, on 
which she wrote a book, and in Suffolk customs and 
people generally. Her premature death three years ago 
was calamitous, Pious hands have given the world a 
co!lection of her “ Memories and Fancies,”” which enable 
us to realize the extent of our loss, Though needlessly 
melancholy in tone, her prose—ber verse contributions 
are but trifles—is well written, and ehows habits of close 
observation, both of character and natural objects, An 
ardent ‘over of the country, Lady Camilla writes of it 
with a zeal begotten of knowledge. The lessons she 
preaches are all human and touching, and her book con- 
veys the idea that she must have possessed a charming 
personality, 


Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, Translated by 
George Colville, 1556, Edited by frneet Belfort Bax. 
(Nutt.) 

We have here, rescued from obscurity and neglect, one 

more of those early translations the reproduction of 

which has constituted a boon that philologists and 
students of English prose are but too glad to recognize, 

The present translation of this much translated work, 

which was, indeed, the delight and, let ua hope, the 

consolation of mediaeval thinkers, is included in Mr, 

Nutt’s delightful ‘* Tudor Library,” the earlier render- 

ing, apart from the Anglo-Saxon version of King 

Alfred, consisting of that of Chaucer, which Chauceriang 

are bound to study, and find a eufficiently difficult task, 

and that of John Walton, Canon of Osney, ex: cuted in 

1410, which we have not seen, Colville’s or Coldew: I's 

tranelition, firet printed in 1556 by Joho Cawood, was 
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more than once reprinted in Tudor times. It is wholly 


! 
; and we are glad to welcome his excellent work in a 


in prose, the verse portions being conjoined with the | cheap but still attractive form. 


general text. We are not sure that this is not the most 


agreeable rendering in which to peruse a work eminently | Chronologies and Calendars. By James C. Macdonald, 


calculated to appeal to Englishmen. 
sonally found Chaucer's translation unreadable, though 
we ought, perh»ps, to blush to say so. The French 
translation of Charles d'Orléans we have not attempted, 
and modern versions bave proved but moderately stimu- 
lating. Colville’s rendering has just the right amount 
of erchsic flavour, and offers not the slightest difficulty 
to the student of Tudor literature. A few contractions, 
such as “ y'” for that, and the indication by a circum- 
flex of an omitted letter, are all, indeed, that need puzzle 
a novice, and Colville’s English is terse, vigorous, and 
cheracteris'ic, and, as Mr, Bax says, wholly free from 
eupbuiems. An introduction by Mr, Bax is « sound piece 
of criticem. It telle, moreover, all that needs be told 
concerning the sufferings of Boethius—which are, for 
the most part, indicated in hie book—and his untimely 
and unmericed fite. With its antique type, broad mar- 
gins, spotless cover, and exquisite paper, the volume 
is +n unmixed delight to the lover of fine books, A 
large circulation is scarcely to be anticipated for it. but 
there are not a few to whom its possession will be a joy. 


The Life of J. M. W. Turner. By Walter Th: rabury. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Ix a new and revised edition, and with ten repro- 
ductions in colour of Turner's pictures, Mesare, Chatto 
& Windus bave reissued Thornbury's bright and read- 
able, if rather desultory, life of Turner. The work isa 
miracle of cheapness, and we find it difficult to under- 
stan! by what processes in art #0 marve llous effects can 
be produced at the price. A large class—almost the 
largest class—of readers may hope, accordingly, to form 
an acquvintance with Turner's strange character and 
adorable art. The illuetrations include ‘Calais Har- 
hour,’ ‘ Edinburgh from St. Anthony's Chapel,’ ‘The 
Ho-c! de Ville, Paris,’ ‘Skidd«w from Derwentwater,’ 
and many other works of highest interest and beauty. 
Un p. 154 Gravelot, the designer and engraver, is mis 
printed “ Gavelot,” a mistake that should be corrected 
in wnother edition. In its present form the work is 
destined to a large circulation. 
London Signs and Inscriptions, By Philip Norman, 
F.S.A. (Stock.) 
Tue second volume of the reissue of the ‘‘Camden 
Library consists of Mr. Norman's work, also called 
* Sculptured Signa of Old London,’ in praise of which— 
on its first appearance four years ag», with un introduc- 
tion by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, now reprinted—we 
spoke S'*S. iv. 00. What we then said, that the volume 
constitutes the only attempt of which we are aware to 
deal comprehensively with sculptured signs, remains true. 
These things are rapidly disappearing. During the 
ericd that has elapsed since the volume first saw the 
Feut some have gone, giving way to the necessity for 
London extension, and before very long all probably will 
have vanished. It is pleasant to think that a home for 
some of them has been found at the Guildhall Museum. 
This does not in the least detract from the value of Mr, 
Norman's book, in which they are shown in the positions 
they occupied. Mr. Norman's talents artist and 
writer qualified him fully for the task be has ¢fliciently 
discharged, and though few of the designs now given are 
hie own, sll are produced under his superintendence 
Many devices of utmort interest were naturally ewept 
away by the Fire of London, and the number of those 
remaining ie emaller than we could have wiehed. Mr. 
Norman has made, however, a considerable collection, 


We have per- | 
| Tak avowed aim of Mr. Macdonald in writing a treatise 


F.S.A. Scot. (Andrews,) 

on chronology has been to make it readable. This effort 
has been attended with complete success, and we know 
few bouke at once so helpful and so pleasant to the 
student, So agreeably instructive is it that he would be 
“not unwise,” to use Milton’s loeution, who made the 
volume his companion on a journey whereon he could 
not afford to burden himeelf with many books. 


Holly Leaves, the Christmas Number of the Sporting 
and Dramatic News, is one of the best and most brilliant 
of its class, It has a wonderful coloured print of Mr. R. 
Caton Woodville’s Balaclava picture, and has admirably 
diversifie! contents, both literary and pictorial. 


Tue death of Mr. E. Walford will remove from the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ one familiar name and one or two 
rcarcely less familiar pseudonyme, the best known of 
which was Mus Unsaxvs. Born at Hatfield Peverell, 
3 Feb., 1823, he was educated at the Charterhouse and 
at Balliol College, Oxford, where he matriculated 
28 Nov., 1840; won an open scholarship ; passed B.A. 
1845 and M.A, 1847 ; carried off the Chancellor's prize 
for Latin verse, and was proxime accessit for the Ireland 
University Scholarship in the year Prof. Conington won 
it, He took deacon’s orders in 1846 ; was ordained priest 
by the Bishop of Oxford, 1847; went over to the Church 
of Rome, 1853; returned to the Church of England, 
1860 ; and was readmitted to the Church of Rome, 1871. 
He was for some time assistant master of Tonbridge 
School. His name is best known in literature by its 
association with that of Walter Thornbury in the pro- 
duction of * Old and New London.’ He is also responsible 
for ‘Greater London,’ * County Families of the United 
Kingdom,’ ‘Chapters from Family Chests,’* Pleasant Days 
in Pleasant Places,” ‘The Pilgrim at Home,’ ‘ Tourist’s 
Guide to Berk-hire,’ an annual Peerage, Baronetage. 
and Knightage, &c, and other works. Mr. Walford, 
who died on the 20:b inet., at Ventnor, where be had 
recently dwelt, maintained to the last bie interest in 
‘N. & Q,’ and contributes to the present volume. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
t» bead the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Leveson Gowen (“ Rainsford of Salleen "’).— 
No reply has been received. : alia 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’"’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. : 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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N APPEAL.- English Churchmen, Conserva- 

tives. and Antig are urg y asked for heip. Over forty 

years have been given to work. Long and failing hesith 

render this appeal necessary. Full particula's ant high references — 

Address SECKETARY, care of T. Harvey-Clements, 95, Dempsey Street, 
Stepney, 


U TOGRAPH — L EITERS. --F OR SALE, SOME 

HUNDREDS. dating from 1855 to 1871, relating to the Ritual 
Movement in the Englieh (Church, 19 one lot or selection.—Apply to 
va. ENT, Pel Vue Kise, Nor#ich 


ME. R. GIL DERSOME- DICKINSON, of Eden 
UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQU AKIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Terms addrees to 12, Great 
Tearnsvile, 

C LLETON’S HERALDIC OF ¥ ICE, 

25, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W¢ 

PEDIGREES TRACED 
Authentic Information respecting Armorial Bearings 
Sketches and Paintings of Arme and C.ests 
Genea'ogical Charts Engroseei and I!luminated. 


Book-p'ates, Seals, Dies, Li Buttons, 
SPECIMENS SENT FREE 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Buokfinder extant. | lease 
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YELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
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A NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


By E. A, WALLIS BUDGE, Litt.D, F.S.A., 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 


In 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Complete Egyptian Text of the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead, Printed 
‘ in Hieroglyphic Type. 
Vol. Il, A Complete Vocabulary of the Book of the Dead. 
4 Vol. III, An English Translation of the Theban Recension of the Book of the Dead, With an 
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